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Timely Topics 
By Nomman Thomas 
A Cruel and Crazy Capitalist System—Siabilizing the 


World’s Currency—We Cannot Save Soriety 
With Money Panaceas—The Nonsensical 
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Swope Plan Considered 








he HOWARD COFFIN’S resolution favorably recommended to 
the American Legion for a peace-time dictatorship to deal with 
unrest and depression means anything, it means a definite begin- 
ing of Americaft Fascism with the American Legion as the black- 
shirt militia kept in line by a judicious 
mixture of beer and bonus. 

It is significant that the resolution was 
introduced on the very day that the 
newspaper head-lines announced “Stock 
Goes Up 1 to 14 Points as Wages Go 
Down.” It is this outrageous system 
which the Legion is asked to buttress. 





WAGE CUTS AND THE WAY OUT 

O single thing could better ilusirate 

fundamental unsoundness of a cruel 
and crazy capitalist system than the fact 
that the big trusts headed by the steel 
companies have joined the procession of 
those who would restore prosperity by 
cutting wages. Our only hope of real 
prosperity is increased spending power 
in the hands of the masses. This neces- 
sarily invoives maintaining and increasing wages and oth- 
erwise equalizing the distribution of the national income. Wage 
cuts are a step in exactly the wrong direction. 

Nevertheless we must face facts. In a time of prolonged 
depression there is a limit to what you can do by mere sega- 
tives. Hoover, for political reasons, is against wage cuts. The 
labor unions for practical economic reasons are rightly against 
wage cuts. But, alasa, labor is not well enough organized to 
make its opposition as effective as it ought to be, and as tor 
Hoover, he had no constructive plan to offer. 

In a time like this when prices are falling and the pur- 
chesing power of a dollar is increasing; in a time, that js, of 
deflation, sooner or later wages are going to be forced down in 
order to reduce costs of production. The capitalist system, left to 
its own devices, knows no other way out of the hole which 1t has 
dug. The situation is made worse for the United States by tae fact 
that Great Britain has at least temporarily, gone off the gold 
standard and resorted to what is a partial policy of inflation. ‘rhis 
will probably raise prices in England in terms of pounds but it 
will reduce English costs in terms of dollars and so help her export 
trade in its rivalry with American trade. 

What ought to have been done long ago was to set up a positive 
policy. The government should have done its best to prevent or 
check the chaotic epidemic of falling prices. At least three steps 
should have been taken: (1) A five billion dollar loan to be repaid 
out of income and inheritance taxes should have been issued to fin- 
ance immense public works and relieve the unemployed; (2) The 
Federal Reserve Bank should have used its power to check or pre- 
vent deflation by its open market purchases; (3) Our government 
should have cooperated with other governments on a world wide 
fiscal policy adapted to this calamity. 

Of course, these are only immediate measures. Along with them 
stould have gone steady progress in basic socialization, The }oint 
I am now trying to make, however, is that the way to prevent wage 
cuts is to have a positive policy, first of effective organization of 
labor industrially and politically and, second, of such financial meas- 
ures and such forms of unemployment relief as will tend to check 
deflation. The New Republic is right. At present Wwe must choose 
between further deflation or conscious and modest inflation. It is 
the latter that shoujd be tried. But the fact that we have to 
make a choice proves how crazy is our whole fiscal and indus- 
trial system. 














NORMAN THOMAS 


THE GOLD STANDARD AND FINANCIAL CHAOS 


HE world has learned how to use money to facilitate trace in- 
T stead of barter, but it has not learned how to manage money. 
Money is a fetish and the manipulation of it partakes of magic. 
Something like three-quarters of the gold supply of the world is in 
the United States. On the old fashioned theory that ought to make 
for easy money. Instead it lies in vaults. We have deflation and 
farmers and other folks have to pay back loans in dollars worth 
20% or more than when they made them, Meanwhile other nations 
cry out that their systems are bankrupt for lack of gold. 

The other nation with abundant gold is France. And France 
temporarily is using its gold more effectively than Napeleon used 
his army to conquer Europe. By loans of gold it has tied its allies 
more closely to it. By the terms it has laid down for loans it has 
reduced Austria, Hungary, Germany, and even Great Britain to 
submission to its foreign policy, and that is not a foreign policy of 
peace and cooperation. Neither is it a foreign policy that ms kes 
for prosperity. Mankind is literally enchained by gold. 

If we were sensible human beings we should doubtless have a 
world wide fiscal policy and currency. It would be a stable cur- 
rency where a dollar was always worth a dollar. It would be a 
managed currency not dependent upon fluctuating amounts of gold 
and silver. As it is we blunder on. Great Britain probably should 
never have gone on the gold standard when she did and may be 
well off it, but the confusion of the world is not lessened. There is 
much to be said for a world conference not only on silver but on 
gold and silver and money generally. 


PAONEY REFORMS 
OW for a word of warning. Money, banking and credit are 
tremendously important. It was one of the many weaknesses 
of Mr. Gerard Swope’s plan for saving American industry on the 
basis of forming capitalist syndicates or trade associations, regu- 
lated by the government, that he nowhere took into account money, 
banking and credit. He left that out along with questions of land 
taxation and the ultimate question of ownership of natural re- 
sources and basic utilities. 

Nevertheless it is ridiculous to suppose that you can save so- 
ciety by fooling with money. I have had dozens of letters based 
on that theory. Most of the schemes proposed are fantastic and 
would not work. But even schemes in themselves good can’t save 
society simply by changing the money system. If land, coal, oil, 
and the stocks of great corporations are to be privatély owned and 
managed for profit we shall have the exploitation of the workers 
and wild chaotic and planless waste, no matter what kind of money 
system we have. Russia did not get very far by inflating its cur- 
rency until its money was worthless. It began to get somewhere 
when it had planned production and distribution with contro] of 
banking and currency as part, but only as part, of the @icture. 
Whatever socialists and radical workers may believe about money, 
they play directly into the hands of the enemy when they forget 
our basic socialist demands in favor of some scheme about money, 
whether that scheme is good, bad, or indifferent. The class struggle 
will not be successfully ended in the cooperative commonwealth 
under anv form of currency reform. But to establish the cooper- 
elive commonwealth we must socialize banking and learn to man- 
age money intelligently as one of many things. 


GERARD SWOPE’S PLAN 
M* . SWOPE’S plan for American industry, to which I have al- 





ready referred, is an amazing evidence of the complete 
breakdown of the old capitalism. His regulated trade associaiions 
throw overboard openly all the old economic nonsense about the 
virtues of competition and the ability of automatic laws of market- 
to save us, and the supreme virtue of individual initiative. 
Nevertheless his plan is by no means a sound approach to sociali- 
ism. Mr. Swope does not even provide adequate unemployment in- 
surance. He still hopes to keep private profit and he wants to har- 
ness the power of the state to the service of his capitalist syndi- 
cates. It is no plan for any genuine progressive—let alone a sucial- 
ist—to play with. 
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capitalism being strangled by a cord of its 


| iy AMERICAN 
Has it entered the shadows from which it 


own weaving? 
cannot emerge? 

No one can give a final answer to these questions, but the 
sinking of the system is obvious. The capitalistic nations wel- 
| tered.in four years of a bloody debauch, one group trying to 
destroy the other. Now they are all sinking. 

But let us return to our own. From week to week we have 
presented various aspects of our sick capitalism, the hopeless 
wheat and corn growers, the plight of the southern fruit grow- 
ers, and the wretched millions of unemployed wage workers. 

Perhaps no other industry has been accompanied with so 
much human misery as cotton growing and cotton manufacture. 
It was one of the leading causes of the Civil War. It produced 
the measureless misery of New England textile capitalism. It 
consigned a few millions of poor whites in the old slave South 
to abysmal illiteracy, reeking poverty, and degraded superstition. 

Today there are several million cotton growers in fourteen 
southern states who are facing starvation. Add them to the 
others mentioned above and we have a grim picture. Here tn 
less than 3 per cent of the world’s land area 60 per cent of the 
world’s cotton is grown. 


A Form of Peonage 
The great majority are tenants. Even in periods of 
perity” they are generally in debt. The cotton grower 
work twenty years, raise a family, then die and his children will 
inherit his debts. It is a mild form of peonage. 


“pros- 
may 





‘lof 


| Boonton, and Paterson, N. 


Negro and white live on a basic diet of salt fat pork, corn 
bread, and molasses. These items, by the the ra- 
tions of the former Negro bondmen. 


Way, were 


Frightfully low as this standard of living is, these masses 
are thrust lower and must be fed by Hoover “doles” if they are 
to live. Three weeks ago cotton dropped as low as 6 cents; and 
the cost of raising it is 8 cents. The current world consumption 
of cotton is 12,000,000 bales while the total supply of American 
cotton is now 24,000,000 bales! Two world crops and only one 
wanted! 

Abundance has produced a calamity. The U.S. Farm Board, 
in an early attempt to stabilize the price, purchased 1,300,000 
bales of cotton at 16 cents a pound and it has now lost about 
$50 on each bale, or about $70,000,000, including storage charges, 
because of the drop in price. 
| The value of the 1,300,000 bales has declined from $70,000,- 
000 to about $39,000,000 and a bumper crop is on hand. What's 
to be done? The Farm Board urged cotton growers to plough 
one-third of their standing cotton under. 
that the government should destroy its 1,300,000 bales! 





The growers replied 


It’s a lunatic world. Produce useful things and then destroy 
them. What's the answer? The Farm Board gives it by an- 
nouncing that it will purchase no more cotton in an attempt to 





Hooverism on the Rocks 
| 


3,000 Strike 
At Pa ay Cut in 
Hosiery Mills 


‘Union Signs Agreement 
Taking Big Reduction 


Capitalism 


STOCKS RISE 170 14 POINTS 
AS WAGE CUTS CONTINUE; 
LONDON MARKET IS STRON 


stabilize the price. It cannot sell what it has. 

But what of the millions of cotton growers? sell 
at the current price they will receive a piece of paper indicating 
how deeper they are in debt. With the slump in the price the 
cotton merchants will be unable to extend credits to the growers. 
The growers will have to tighten their belis and hope that Hoo- 
ver will provide for them and their families. 

It appears that Hoover’s “rugged individualism” 
the rocks in cotton culture as it has in other industries. 

Senator Smith of South Carolina has a plan. He would have 
the Farm Board purchase 8,000,000 bales of the current crop at 
the market price, providing that each grower cuts his planting 
by as much as he sold the governmen*. By taking these 8,000,- 
000 bales from the market and also reducing the next planting it 
is figured that the price will rise. Next year the government 
would resell the cotton to each grower at the price paid for it, 
farmer would sell it at the ex- 


If they 


“doles” 
is going on 


plus shipping charges, and the 
pected higher price. 

At about 6 cents a pound for 8,000,- 
including carrying 


But this is a gamble. 
000 bales the total cost to the government 
charges, would be about $260,000,000. Production in other parts 
Therefore, suppose the price 
does not The government 
will have increased its surplus stock of cotton by 8,000,000 bales, 
the cotton growers would not repurchase the government cot- 
ton, and one absurdity would be piled on another! 


of the world cannot be anticipated. 


go up next year. What will happen? 


The Insanity of the System 
A modification of this plan is offered. Instead of the gov- 


8,000,000 bales it is suggested that it use its 


ernment buying 

own stock of 1,300,000 bales to contract with each grower to 
cut his planting. For example, a grower who raises 50 bales 
will raise none, but the contract will give him the right to pur- 


chase 50 bales from the government stock at the current price 


and resell it for something more. 


But that “something more” is also a gamble. Suppose the 
market price next year isn't “something more?” What then? 
Edwin G, Seibels, who offers this plan, admits it is a gamble 


The growers will not take this cotton, of course, 
but in that event 


when he says: “ 
if the price should fall despite the curtailment; 
the government would be no worse off than it is now in holding 
the cotton, and the cotton growers who suspended production 
would also have suspended their losses.”’ 

In other words, a deadlock would be carried into the next 
year. 

Capitalism is producing such damnable absurdities that even 
a child can understand them. No other social system in all the 
history of the race has produced such insanity. 


The reader will note throughout every phase of these ab- 
surdities there is one word that always enters into the dis- 
cussion. That word is It is this word and what it stands 
for that bedevils the whole situation. 


duce in expectation of a price that will pay them for their labor. 


“price.” 
The cotton growers pro- 


They cannot 7? themselves. Producing for a price means pro- 





Socialists of 


Phila. Open 
Local Fight 





-Walkout in N. J. | 


PHILADELPHIA—(FP)—While | 
|the exact form of the new agree-| 
| ment between the hosiery workers’ | 
j}union and the union manufactur- 
|ers has not been announced be- 
| cause the attorneys are still work- 





HE above two-column caption to a story in 
The New York Times on Thursday 
blow in the face for millions of workingmen 
and women throughout the United 
Scarcely had the steel masters announced wage 
for several hundred thousand workers 


Campaign Issues 

(By a New Leader Correspondent) 
| PHILADELPHIA, a.— The 
Philadelphia Campaign was offi- 
cially opened September 2l1st by a 
great demonstration which taxed 
the capacity of Knitters’ Hall to 
the utmost. Active Party work- 


is a 


States. 


cuts ; 

jing on it, the two groups have t i ers in both the Socialist and In- 

|agreed on the major points and) When masters of other industries also an-  cependent Labor Parties greeted 

\have signed a binder to sign the) nounced wage reductions. sr eseonal bS aypseonl aia fe 

agreement when it is in final form, - os p Ba neteanegee ea “Ww nie Ga ahi 

yee officially. As though to add insult to injury stocks °* ——<£_“— 
“$ Vorlid, unite! 


The agreement calls for wage 
| cuts of from 30 to 45 per cent for 
| the workers and no profits for the 
| bosses during the year. The books 
are to be open to union account- | 
jants to verify that. It is looked 
on as a desperation agreement, 
|agreed to by the union as a means 
meeting a situation which 
| threatened the existence of the or- 
| ganization. 

Many thousands of members of 
|the union opposed the agreement 

although it was passed by a ref- 
|}erendum. It is reported that from 
3,000 to 4,000 walked out in Dover, 
J., and 
in New York when the bosses post- 
ed notices that wages the week of 
Sept. 21 would be based on the new 
scale. Officials are attempting to 
| persuade the membership to stand 
by the agreement as a unit, point- 


tivity in the Market 


Pay Revisions.” 


history. 
of a dark 


ism of the “‘new”’ 


began to rise as wages began to fall! 


Nothing more vivid has hanpened, nothing 
more significant for the workers, 
Like a brilliant flash of lightning out 
sky this news illuminates the barbar- 
American capitalism. 

From other centers of misery throughout 
the nation similar tragic news comes of the 
slashing of wages and all indications are that 
this will continue for weeks to come. 
workers have their backs to the wall; 
antagonism is made vivid by this news. 

Workers must fight this descent to de- 


6s Ac. 


In a masterful address of more 














oT, time j - tt” he 
The time is past,” h 


The 


the class 





ing out that already there are . 

signs of the scab shops weakening) gradation, Socialists must give aid in the strug- ""% °°" 

jumder the threat of a price war : : rea : ” 7 he worid of 

based on the new wage scale, The) gle, and carry the message of labor solidarity we aii so ara re 

secessionists urge that the union) jnto every dark region menaced by the raids | The campaign is being carried 

ought to go down with flying col- nto every working class section of 
(Continued on Pace of our - exploiting vandals, Sealeeeat om: Gui. ls 


Two) 





You cannot vote unless you register! Registration week hegins on Monday, October 5. “Polls s are open every day from 5: 00 p- m. to 7:30 p. m.. except 


on Saturday, when they are open from 7:00 a. m. to 10:30 p. m. “Every Socialist and sympathizer must register. 
register early! Information can be obtained at 7 E. 15th Street, Socialist Party, City Office. Telephone: ALgonquin 41-4620. 
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Workers Crowd Hall to! 
Hear Thomas Outline} 


| 
} 


Attributed Partly to (than an hour Thomas held his 

Pa “ iy audience spellbound as he describ- 
So reads the same story. of the collages and failure of Cap- 
italism w its tragic consequences 

for workers. He emphasized again 

in post-war (and again that any Labor party 

hy of the name adopt a/| 

raight-forward polic Social- 

sm said, 


trangling Itself. 


Anarchistic System of Producing Nation’s Goods For Private Profit 
Plunges Producers in Factory and Field Into Acute Misery 


1 
n 


of 
o 


ducing for sale, and production is a gamble with growers 


the only certain losers. 


Producing for Profit 

It was only some decades ago when many thousands of 
families did not produce for sale. They cured their own meats 
in the home. They made their own starch and yeast and soap. 
They baked their own bread and made their own clothing. hips: 
preserved their own fruits and produced many other things, not 
for a price and not for sale, but for their own use and enjoy 
ment. 

Each member of the family lived in frugal comfort. They 
knew how much starch, and and yeast, and bread and 
clothing the family required and they produced a small surplus 
to insure that they would have plenty. They did not think of 
selling to each other and they did not think in terms of price. 
They were producing for their own use and enjoyment. 

Within the family they consciously planned and produced for 
their needs. Never in all their lives did they experience the 
disaster of being overwhelmed with bread, starch, clothing and 
preserves and starve in the midst of the abundance which their 
labor produced. Such a situation would be absolutely incompre- 
hensible in this old form of family production for use and ene 


soap, 


joyment. 

Now this family has enlarged to include the nation with its 
more than a hundred million human beings. What a contrast! 
We are flooded with wheat, and corn, and cotton, and clothing, 
and other goods. Instead of enjoying abundance, millions suf- 
fer because they have no access te it. Why? 

We are producing for a price, producing to sell things. A 
small part of the family owns the machines, raw materials, 
plants, railroads, banks and other things with which we produce 
and: distribute. The rest of the family is disinherited. The 
whole system now is one of production for sale, that is, a gam- 
ble. There is no intelligence, no order, no conscious direction of 
our powers and resources for human ends. 


Socialism the Way Out 

Because we are anarchs producing blindly for sale we finally, 
pull the system down on our heads. Then we pay a terrible 
price for our folly. 

Cotton, wheat, corn, clothing, bread and other essentials of 
life should be produced to use, nof to serve as stakes in a blind 
gamble that produces chaos and suffering. A Socialist society 
of cooperative production, intelligent direction and social control, 
would banish the absurdities of capitalism and wipe out its 
shocking cruelties. 

Socialism would in a way be the old family production for 
use enlarged to include the whole population. The only ones 
missing from this enlarged family would be the great capitalist 
and financial magnates who would no longer be our masters. 
They would also find useful occupations. 

Socialism is the hope of the toilers of the world and capi» 
talism is their enemy. 


It is yours to choose. What is your answer? 








'Non-Partisan Committee 


Is Urged by Socialists to 


End Conflict i in A. C. W 
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Warning to Washington Party and “F 
And Idaho Socialists 


Two or three individuals _ pre- 
tending to be party organizers are | 
at large in Washington and Idaho, 
taking in members, collecting dues 
and contributions for the Socialist 


to Submit His Side 


party 
: : , to end the dispute 
Party. Members and sympathiz- 
ers are warned that no person has 
i right to represent the Socialist 
this 






Party unless he has credentials | appeared 
from National Headquarters, or good possibilities of success. Local 
: 4 was suspended and “reorganized” 
from the state organization in Baage ss ganized 
ae Sm oy the general office of the A. C. 
those state which have organiza- wr some weeks ago when the offi- 
-lons. cials of the local refused to appear 
Neither Max M. Elson nor P.; defore the general executive board 
- 3 nake swer tc *h - 
Green are authorized to act in any 22¢ Make answer to charges lev 
“ 'elled against them 
apacity for the party. a 
Part i tag . The Socialist party and the Jew- 
rity memoers r 10 i organi- ~ ; 
arty memb cal orgs ‘Dail y Forward, organ of the 
zations find these men working |, which has a large eircula- 
in their territory are eal tion among needle trades union- 
sts, this proposed the set- 






them properly 





with 





g money under 





Hillm an of the 














Brady, Labor Banker, (0 OP SS westion an Gl 
Dies | in Air Crash tained in a F orward editorial and 
" ould gladly submit the facts in 
Peter J. Brady, head of the big- his possession Leaders of the 
 } . ae Local 4 group delayed their come 
ed gna —_ , |ment until they had an opportu- 
ao nity to read Mr. Hillman’s letter. 
21 
th The Party’s Statement 
in ve The statement issued by the So- 
into a ho ouse and le woman, | cialist party, as nethaatend by the 
¢'but bis pilot, Jat G. Hall, es- city executive committee, follows: 
lly unhurt. 





n liv nd 
caped alive an c ontinued on | Page Three) 


Do not wait until the end of the week— 


*“* Forward” 
Suggest Special Com- 
mittee—Hillman Ready 


. proposed by the Socialist 
X 

“ and the Socialist press 
between the 
general office of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers and Local 4, the 
cutters local in New York City, 
week-end to have 


imittee of the la- 
to hear both sides 
President Sidney 
general organiza- 
nounced that he 
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Presses Fight 


Carrington Accepts 
Thomas Proposal to 
Debate Broun Dinner 


Sunday 


ORMAN THOMAS, Socialist 
1 N candidate for president of the 
rougn of Manhattan, yesterday 
had written Borough President 
Samuel Levy and Col. Carrington, 
Democratic and Republican candi- 
dates respectively, asking them 
‘to join him in a series of campaign 
discussions in which “parties, prin- 
vipies and issues” involved in the 
campaign would be discussed. “The 
usual Tammany parades and big 
noise educate nobody,” Mr. Thom- 
es said in his letter to Mr. Levy, 
urging acceptance of his proposal. 
Col. Carrington has agreed to de- 
bate, with Levy unheard from. 
Mr. Thomas’ letter was the fore- 
runner of a vigorous campaign. 
Running coincidentally with the 
open hearings of the Seabury in- 
vestigating committee, the Social- 
ist campaign will stress unemploy- 
ment and what the Socialists 
charge has been the Walker ad- 
ministration’s failure to meet the 
relief needs. Other issues stressed 
by the Socialists, Mr. Thomas’ let- 
ter said, would be “a safe and 
cheap milk supply, municipal 
housing, honest and efficient ad- 
ministration,” redemption of the 
courts of justice, and the ending 
o: gangsterism ‘‘made possible by 
underground political alliances.” 
Behind all these issues, said the 
Sucialist candidate, “stands the 
great issue of the fitness of Tam- 
many to administer the city’s af- 
fairs,” “and the nature of the 
ideals of the political and economic 
organization to which we must 
turn in these days of the collapse 
of the old profit-seeking order.” 
Socialist headquarters an- 
nounce that a large central rally 
in support of the Thomas can- 
didacy will be held Sunday af- 
ternoon, Oct. 11, at Town Hall. 
Thomas, Heywood Broun and 
Morris Hillquit, national chair- 
man of the party, will be among 
the speakers. 
Broun’s Dinner Sunday 
Broun’s campaign for alderman 
or. the Socialist’ ticket from the 
9th, Manhattan district, will get 
under way with a dinner this Sun- 
day night, September 27th, at the 
Level Club, 253 West 73rd street. 
Prominent Socialists and non- 


’ members of the party have joined 


in sponsoring the Broun dinner. 
These include: Harry Elmer 
Barnes, Paul Blanshard, Irving 
Berlin, Harriet Stanton Blatch, 
Bruce Bliven, Abraham Cahan, 
Edward F. Cassidy, Pliny F. Chai- 
ken, McAlister Coleman, Morris L. 
Ernst, Gilbert Gabriel, Meyer Gil- 
lis, Rabbi Sidney E. Goldstein, 
Ruth Hale, Morris Hillquit, John 
Haynes Holmes, Harry W. Laidler, 
Algernon Lee, Edward J. McNa- 
mara, Reinhold Niebuhr, James 
Oneal, Jacob Panken, Brock Pem- 
berton, M. Lincoln Schuster, Ben- 
jamin Schlesinger, Charles Solo- 
mon, Marion Severn, Norman 
Thomas, B. C. Viadeck, Oswald 


Garrison Villard, Louis Waldman, | 


Alexander Woollicott. 

The speakers at the Broun for 
Alderman dinner are to be Hey- 
wood Broun, Norman Thomas, Mc- 
Alister Coleman, B. C. Vladeck, 
Morris Hillquit, and Morris L. 
rnst, who is the chairman of the 
Broun Non-Partisan Committee. 
Mr. Woollcott will preside. 

Socialists in the Brownsville sec- 
tion of Brooklyn got their cam- 
paign under way Tuesday night 
with a mass meeting at the La- 
bor Lyceum, 219 Sackman street. 
The candidates there are Jack Alt- 
man for member of assembly, and 
Samuei H. Friedman for alderman. 








Collegiate Group Is 
Formed to Assist in 
N. Y. Socialist Fight 


Organization of the Intercol- 
legiate Campaign Committee for 
Norman Thomas, composed of 
young men and women who will 
campaign actively this Fall for 
Thomas as Socialist candidate 
for Bcrough President of Man- 
hattan and for other city So- 
cialist candidates, is announced. 

The committee already has 
more than fifty members and it 
is planned to increase its size. 
Its co-chairmen are Miss Mary 
Hillyer, former trade union or- 
ganizer and now an organizer 
for the League for Industrial 
Democracy, and Will Maslow, 
attorney and former newspaper- 
man. 

The committee contains uni- 
versity undergraduates and 
graduates, teachers, newspaper- 
men, members of other profes- 
sions, trade union organizers 
and industrial workers. 














Progress in the Greek 
Labor Movement 


On July 19, 20, a Congress of 
the Greek Socialist Party took 
place at Salonica. In 1928 an at- 
tempt was made to form a So- 
cialist Party from the non-Com- 
munist remnants of the old move- 
ment, but this had no lasting suc- 
cess. The Party finally split into 
groups again. Thus the chief task 
of the Congress at Salonica was 
to unite these scattered forces 
again. 

The groups in Salonica, Athens, 
Larissa, Drama, Cavalla, Serres, 
Verria, Caterini and Kilkis were 
represented, as was the women’s 
organization. Yamoyanni presented 
the report which was unanimous? 
ly adopted. The “Socialist Ban- 








ner,” published in Salonica, was 
made the official organ of tae | 
Party. Salonica was also chosen 
as the seat of the Party Execu- | 
tive. 

The following resolution was 
carried:— 

“The Congress of the Socialist 
Party affirms that the political sit- 
uation of the country, the severe 
economic crisis and the sufferings 
of the laboring classes, the dan- 
gers to democracy which the dic- 
tatorial and Fascist efforts of cap- 
ital and the reactionary parties 
create, make it a duty to intensify 
| and extend the fight for the mass- 
es of the people in order to ward 
off the danger which threatens 
their fundamental and vital rights. 
In agreement with the suggestion 
of the Agrarian Party, the Con- 
gress also affirms the necessity of 
transforming the bloc of democrat- 
ic left-parties to an anti-capital- 





ist bloc, and instructs the Central 
Committe of the Party to take} 
the necessary steps for the forma- | 
tion of this bloc. The organiza- | 
tional and theoretical independence | 
of the Party, and its programme | 
of immediate demands in the po-| 
litical, social and economic sphere | 
shall, however, be guaranteed.” | 

After the Congress the Party | 
Executive met for the first time | 
and elected D. Yamoyanni as Sec- 
retary. It was further resolved to 
maintain the closest contact with | 
the Labor and Socialist Interna- | 
j tional. The address of the Secre- | 
|tariat is: D. Yamoyanni, 58, Rue | 
| Egnatia, Salonica. 

















| | 
lwmr e } 
‘National Conference of 
British Labor W omen) 





The National Conference of the 
British Labor Women met in 
Blackpool under the Chairman- 
ship of Dorothy Elliott when the 
Trade Union Congress met and 
opened with a mass meeting un- 
der the chairmanship of Jennie L. 
Adamson, at which MacDonald 
made a speech to over 5,000 peo- 


The desire for knowledge, like the 
thirst for riches, increases with the 





ple. | 





acquisition of it.—Sterne. 





Wis. Socialists 
Fighting for 
Congress Seat 


Bouma Making Strong 
Fight for Place For- 
merly Held by Cooper 


(By a New Leader Correspondent) 
Y ACINE, Wis.—The race of O. 
: J. Bouma, Socialist, for Con- 
gress in the special election to be 
held Oct. 13 is rapidly gaining in 
interest to all Socialists. The pros- 
pects that the vacancy caused by 
the death of Congressman Cooper 
will be filled by a Socialist has 
caused a burst of enthusiasm with- 
in the rapidly growing ranks of 
the party organization in this city. 

Bouma was formerly editor of 
the Manitowoc Times and has been 
party organizer in Racine since 
the last election, which resulted 
in the party capturing the office 
of Mayor. What appeared to be 
a deliberate attempt to keep Bou- 
ma from running heightened the 
desire of the whole Wisconsin 
state organization to put their 
candidate across. The secretary 
of state issued the official list of 
candidates without the name of 
the Socialist, and insisted that the 
nominating papers were never. re- 
ceived until the registered acknowl- 
edgement of them was produced. 

Funds Are Needed 

Th». state committee of the par- 
ty has decided to appeal for dol- 
lar contributions from ail over the 
state and elsewhere in order to 
make possible a mailing to all the 
voters in the five counties that 
comprise the district. 

A special edition of the Milwau- 
kee Leader will be issued, as well 
as several editions of the Racine 
Labor Appeal. Oneal’s leaflet on 
the farming situation will be sent 
to all of the farmers in the rural 
districts of the five counties and 
appeals have been sent out to all 
possible speakers to come to help 
in the campaign. 

Funds or other offers of help 
should be sent to Jerome Berger- 
son, 1232 Isabella avenue, Racine, 
secretary of the campaign commit- 
tee. 








Socialists Wage 
Good Fight in 
18th A. D., Kings 


HE Socialist campaign in the 
18th A. D., branches 1 and 2, 





| Brooklyn, is now under way with 


the selection of Sadie Rivkin as 
manager and the opening of cam- 
paign headquarters at 303 Albany 
avenue, near Lincoln place. 

Plans have been completed for 
a big ratification meeting in P. S. 
167 at Eastern parkway and Sche- 
nectady avenue on Tuesday night, 
Sept. 29, at which a large gather- 
ing is expected. The speakers will 
be Harry W. Laidler, candidate for 
Alderman; Joseph Viola, for the 
Assembly; Norman Thomas and 
Charles Solomon. Samuel Rothen- 
berg will preside. 

Some fourteen or more school 
meetings are being planned for the 
campaign. In the case of each 
school meeting it is planned to hold 
street meetings for a week to ad- 
vertise each indoor meeting, mak- 
ing each school demonstration the 
climax of each week’s work. House 
meetings are also to be held. 

Another big affair is a dinner on 
October 19 in Field’s Mansion, 1439 
St. John’s place, near Utica ave- 
nue. The speakers will be Harry 


W. Laidler, Joseph Viola, Louis 
Waldman, B. Charney Vladeck, 
Charles Solomon and Norman 
Thomas. 


On Monday evening, Sept. 28, 
Louis Sadoff will speak on his ob- 
servations in Russia for branch 2 
at the headquarters on Church ave- 
nue. 





Let us then be what we are, and 
speak what we think, and in all 
things keep ourselves loyal to truth. 
—Longfellow. 
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THE NEW LEADER 


No More Buck-Passing 





By Daniel W. Hoan 
Socialist Mayor of Milwaukee 


NDER date of July 29th, I 
U addressed a letter to the may- 
ors of 100 of our larger cities and 
submitted two propositions for 
their consideration. 

1. To send telegrams to 
President Hoover, urging him to 
call a special session of Con- 
gress to consider and act on leg- 
islation designed to provide work 
on needed public construction 
and relieve widespread distress 
caused by prolonged unemploy- 
ment. 

2. In the event that President 
Hoover persisted in his do-noth- 
ing policy and insisted that the 
whole burden of relief should 
rest with local communities, 
whether or not the mayors would 
favor a conference in Washing- 
ton and demand a showdown on 
this proposition. 

In response to the first question, 
8 flood of telegrams and press 
statements emanated from the 
mayors of widely scattered cities, 
showing unmistakably that they 
are ready to call the President’s 
“buck-passing” tactics. 


Hoover’s Hand Forced 

As a result, the President real- 
ized that something had to be 
done. With control of Congress in 
doubt he decided not to call a spe- 
cial session, The announcement to 
this effect came on Aug. 18th. 
However, simultaneously came the 
news that the President had ap- 
pointed Walter S. Gifford as chair- 
man of a new fede.al committee 
for unemployment relief, to take 
the place of the defunct emergen- 
cy committee for employment 
headed by Col. Arthur Woods. The 
purpose of this committee was not 
made clear, but apparently its 
function is to co-ordinate federal, 
state and local relief activity on 
the same non-political basis that 
war time emergency activity was 
conducted. Incidentally the Pres- 
ident announced a greatly en- 
larged program of public work, 
which he advanced as an unem- 
ploymert relief measure. 

Thus, the President considerably 
modified his previous contention of 
local responsibility by assuming 
some degree of federal responsi- 
bility for unemployment relief. 

While it remains to be seen 
whether the new federal commit- 
tee, because of its restricted scope 
of activity, will be able to accom- 
plish much of real benefit to the 
millions of unemployed, particu- 
jarly in the way of creating jobs 
instead of dispensing charity, the 
President’s sudden change of 
heart on the vital question of 
federal cooperation with states 
and local communities is quite 


President Hoover Must Be Forced to Assume 
the Nation’s Responsibility to the Millions 
Suffering From Unemployment — Mayor 
Hoan Sounds Out Local Executives 


& 





significant. The President and 
his new committee may soon re- 
alize that unemployment is a 
problem of such grave national 
peril that only the combined 
forces of all agencies, national, 
State and local, can avert a na- 
tional calamity next winter. 


Conference Favored 

As to the second question, I 
have gathered from the replies at 
hiand that most of the mayors of 
the larger cities would attend a 
conference in Washington if ad- 
equate federal aid is not forth- 
coming. Only three of the mayors 
declared themselves against the 
conference idea, and one of them 
expressed doubt as to the efficacy 
of such a gathering. 

The prevailing sentiment of the 
mayors, as far as I have been able 
to ascertain, is that a conference 
in Washington would focus public 
attention on the futility of ex- 
pecting local communities, al- 
ready overburdened with taxes, to 
load more taxes on the small own- 
ers and thus disposses many of 
them of their homesteads, thereby 
adding to existing distress. The 
federal government, through state 
and loca! cooperation, is in a posi- 
tion to finance a large-scale pro- 
gram of public improvements, in- 
stitute shorter hours and a shorter 
work week, maintain prevailing 
wage levels, and abolish child la- 
bor. The necessary money can be 
reised by issuing bonds and levy- 
ing income taxes in proportion to 
the ability to pay. 

Create Jobs for All 

I feel that the President’s new 
committee should be given a fair 
chance to show what it can ac- 
complish, and that states and 
municipalities should cooperate to 
the fullest extent by continuing 
whatever their limited resources 
will permit to provide temporary 
employment and take care of those 
in need. 

There is absolutely no doubt in 
my mind that such a committee, 
with full power to act and with 
the machinery of the federal gov- 
ernment behind it, can put all our 
unemployed back to work. 

This is a national crisis and it 
can be solved only by mobilizing 
ail of our local, state and national 
resources. both mental and mate- 
rial, in a cooperative effort. I 
trust that President Hoover, as 
might be interpreted, is beginning 
to realize this. The time for 
“buck-passing” has passed. The 
people will judge the sincerity of 
its leaders by their actions, not 
words. With millions of men, wo- 
men and children facing a slow 
death from starvation the problem 
cr unemployment challenges the 
earnest efforts of all the agencies 
of government. 























HE Campaign Committee of 

Essex County, New Jersey, is 
arranging a series of meetings to 
bring the Socialist platform before 
the voters. On Friday, Oct. 9th, 
at eight o’clock, a public meeting 
is to be held in Newark at 840 
Broad street. Norman Thomas 
will be the chief speaker. Dr. R. 
Kingdom of East Orange will pre- 
side. Other speakers will be the 
New Jersey candidate for Gover- 
nor, Herman F. Niessner of Cam- 
den; Helen Alfred and Andrew P. 
Wittel, candidate for the assembly 
from Essex County. Tickets for 
reserved seats may be secured at 
25 cents, from Wittel, at 44 Linden 


ville 2-4155-R. 

Niessner will make _ several 
speeches in Essex County along 
with the other candidates. Meet- 


Lyceum on Belmont avenue, at the 
Ironbound Community House, one 





| Niessner spoke Wednesday in East 
| Orange at a large meeting, held 
}under the auspices of the League 


N. J. Socialists Push Big Campaign; 
Thomas at Newark Rally October 9 


avenue, Belleville, telephone Belle- | 





Socialists of 
Utica Defeat 
Primary Steal 


Perrotta, Party Des- 
ignee, Defeats Demo- 
cratic Interloper— 
One Nomination Is 
Stolen 


(By a New Leader Correspondent) 


TICA,—The attempt of Dem- 
U ocrats to capture the Social- 
ist primary in Utica went down 
to defeat this year, and their can- 
didates who filed designation peti- 
tions for the Socialist nomination 
as well as their own, cannot sneak 
into office as they have done on 
former occasions by stealing So- 
cialist nominations. Corrected 
primary returns show that the 
Rev. Anthony Perrotta, Italian 
Protestant clergyman, and Sucial- 
ist candidate for Mayor, swamped 
Democrat Mayor Charles S. Don- 
nelly in the voting, and the same 
was true in the case of other reg- 
ularly designated candidates of 
the Socialist Party. 

The only Democrat who man- 
aged to steal a Socialist nomina- 
tion was the candidate for Dis- 
trict Attorney, and this was due 
to the failure of Socialists to make 
any designation for this office. 
Over one-third of the Socialist en- 
rollment turned out to vote in 
the primary. 

Prior to the primary the Social- 
ist Party instituted proceedings 
against nearly 80 persons who 
were alleged falsely or fraudu- 
lently enrolled as Socialists for 
the purpose of helping the Demo- 
crats steal nominations, and the 
enrollments of twenty-eigh: of 
these were ordered cancelled by 
Supreme Court Justice William 
F. Dowling. Among the number 
proceeded against by County 
Chairman Endres of the Socialist 
party was one John Esposito who 
subsequently published a letter in 
a Utica newspaper advocating the 
support of Democrat candidates 
by enrolled Socialist voters. 
Julius Gerber of New York was 
sent upstate to act in an advisory 
capacity for the Socialist Party 
State Organization in connection 
with Utica and Lackawanna pro- 
ceedings, but the legal end ot the 
Utica case was handled by F'red- 
erick B, Adams, an attorney who 
was instrumental in setting the 
stage for the ousting of State Sen- 
ator Samuel H. Miller who last 
year gained a seat in the Upper 
House of the State Legislature 
through Democrats stealing the 
Socialist nomination for him. 

Lose In Lackawanna 

In Lackawanna bona fide So- 
cialists were again outvoted in 
the primary by Democrats speci- 
fically enrolled as Socialists for 
the purpose of capturing thc So- 
cialist nomination for Democrats. 
Proceedings for the cancellation 
of enrollments in Lackawanna, 
suspected of being frauduient, 





| Major emphasis is being placed 
upon employment in New Jersey. 
|The platform for 1931 has been 
| directed toward methods of relief. 
|The campaign committee intends 
to carry the program before many 
labor locals, as we have excellent 
contacts with organized labor in 
this county. We find encouraging 
signs of aroused interest in New 
Jersey and an extremely sympa- 
thetic attitude toward the party's 
program, In the opinion of many 
of us in this state, its promotion 
and acceptance are solely a matter 
of organization, and it is the in- 
tention of New Jersey Socialists 
to acquire the necessary tools and 


‘County Committee. 


were undertaken by the Erie 
The original 
court order of Judge McGregor 
cancelled the enrollments of all 
those complained against py the 
Socialist County Committee was 
set aside by a “show-cause” ovder, 
and the final proceedings, taken 
before Judge Samuel J. Harris, 
resulted in the cancellation of the 
enrollments of only 12 of the 73 
complained against, the court 
holding that in each case there 
must be material proof as t« non 
sympathy with the Socialist Par- 
ty. Hence, while it is estimated 
by the secretary of the Erie Coun- 
ty Socialist organization that 
every bona fide enrolled Socialist 
in Lackawanna with one ¢excep- 
tion voted in the primary, there 
were still enough tools and Jupes 
of the Democrat city machine en- 





technique for waging a continuous 
campaign. 

Five hundred New Lead 
sold last Saturday and $10.85 was} 
{collected at Milit 





rolled as Socialists to carry the 
Socialist primary for the UGemo- 


ers Were | crat candidates. 


State Secretary Merrill of the 


\ ary Park. Rosen-| gocialist Party has advised ex- 
ings are scheduled for the Labor|kranz reports that the Thomas| Mayor John H. Gibbons, who was 


meeting Oct. 9 will be a great suc-| the candidate of the bona fide So- 


day, September 26, in Military 
| Park, will be George Goebel, A. P ! 
| Wittel, Samsky and Gotlieb of New | 


York. 





re Women Voters. 


Phila. Socialists 
Open Local Fight 


| (Continued from Pare One) 
|Philadelphia. Large and eager 
|crowds listened attentively to ev- 


police are carrying on a systema- 
| tic policy of petty interference. On 
| Tuesday, September 22nd, cops 
tried to break up meetings in both 
|} South Philadelphia and the north- 
|east. In both cases the speakers 
| carried on, refusing to be intimi- 
|dated. The net result on the 
|crowds was excellent. It was a 
|graphic lesson to them that the 
|; powers of capitalism cannot de- 
| feat a fighting working class. 


i¢ 


Among the alterations to elec- 
toral legislation which the Pro- 
visional Government in Spain has 
made was that of the conferment 
of the right of election upon wo- 
}men. This provision was already 
operative for the election to the 
Two wo- 
| mem were elected, Victoria Kent, 
the director-general of prisons, and 
another woman barrister, Clara 
Campoamor, both of bourgeois re- 























publican hy 


|ery word our speakers utter. The | 


| Election of Women in Spain | 


3,000 in Hosiery Union 
| Strike at Wage Cuts 


| —— 

(Continued from Page One) 

| Ors if it is necessary to go down. 
| There is no disagreement _— 





| the fact the union faced a serious | 
|crisis. Controlling perhaps 25 per 
} cent of the industry and with al- 
{most half the membership unem- 
| ployed, the union convention faced 
| the question of how to keep the 
|wage scale substantially above 
| non-union shops when every buyer 
| was grabbing for the lowest pos- 


j sible price on hosiery. 








Bronx Free Fellowship 


“The Positive Message of Lib- 
| eral Religion,” will 
ject of Rev. Leon Rosser Land's 
address at the 8 o'clock Fellow- 
ship Service at the weekly meet- 
ing of the Bronx Free Fellowship, 
Azure Masonic Temple, 1591 Bos- 
ton road, near East 172nd street, 
| Sunday evening, Sept. 27th. At 
the nine o’clock Open Forum, Dr. 
Jessie Wallace Hughan will speak 
on:—“The International Situation 
as Seen in Vienna, Great Britain, 
and America.” 





| will probably hold one jointly. Mr.| Jersey. The speakers for Satur-| Labor Part 


be the sub- | 





1 fp | cess, The committee are working | cialists of Lackawanna, to enter 
in Irvington and a fourth in the | like beavers to make it the largest | the field as an independent cundi- 
| Oranges. Belleville and Bloomfield | meeting ever put across in New] date, and to make the run as a 


y candidate using the 
emblem o1 the clasped hands. It 
is felt that this is the only way 
that the political integrity of the 
Socialist Party can be maintained 
in that city until such a tire as 
evidence can be secured which 
will be sufficient to cancel all the 
fraudulent enrollments which the 
Democrats have inspired in order 
to feather their nests at the city 
hall, The State Secretary declures 
that the necessity of an official 
political party in getting out an 
independent petition for the rep- 


| resentatives of the principles for 


which it stands conclusively dem- 
onstrates the insufficiency o* the 


| State Election Law and the urg- 


ent need. for its amendment. 


“Patronize our advertisers. 
Mention The New Leader.” 





Saturday, September 26, 1931 





‘Hillquit and Vladeck 
To Debate Party Policy 


In conjunction with the educa- 
tional committee of the Socialist 
party, the Rand School will spon- 
sor a series to be held twice a 
month on Friday nights during 
October, November and December 
in the Debs’ Auditorium, the first 
debate being scheduled for Octo- 
ber 2, at 8:30 p. m. Morris Hillquit 
and B. Charney Vladeck will par- 
ticipate. The topic of the debate is, 
“Is it the Present Task of the So- 
cialist Party to Promote a Third 
Party Movement?” Admission fee 
for these debates will be 25 cents 
and will be open to party mem- 
bers only. It will be necessary to 
present the party card in order to 
be admitted. 


Rand School 
Re gistration 


Hits High Mark 


Classes at Socialist Edu- 
cational Institution 
Draw Record Throng 





PENING on a torrid evening, 
Tuesday, September 22, 
most of the Rand School ciasses 
were taxed to capacity. Regis- 
tration wiil continue for the estire 
week. Interest in serious s‘udy 
courses: Socialism, Trade Union- 
ism, Labor Problems, Economics, 
History, Sociology, surpasses all 
previous registrations. That this 
is a reflection of the ge.eral 
growth of interest in the Social- 
ist Movement is evident. A g'ance 
at the bulletin of the School will 
convince one of the wealth and 
quality of the courses given, 
Workers’ Training Course 
The Workers’ Training Course 





which is the most important feat- 


previous time. The students come 
from the Socialist Party, Young 
People’s Socialist League, Work- 
men’s Circle, Young Circle League, 
and the Unions. 

New Party Members 

A considerable number of new 
party members are also taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunity tc reg- 
ister for one course in the Sucial 
Sciences free of charge. 

Instructors 

In addition to many of the for- 
mer instructors of the School: 
Louis Stanley, David P. Heren- 
berg, Joseph N. Osman, Elias L. 
Tartak, Bela Low, a number of 
new instructors: David B. Rossi, 
John S. Welling, Harry Delson, 
Samuel A. DeWitt, Felix Cohen,: 
Sidney E. Goldstein, Adele T. 
Katz. 

Special Lecture Series 

The special lecture courses and 
the Debates will not begin iutil 
later. The series “American The- 
atre Today,” including Heywood 
Broun, Alexander Woollcott, Ken- 
neth MacGowan, J. Brooks At- 
kinson, Anita Block, will be held 
Thursday nights at 8:30 pm., 
October 8 to November 12. 

A series of lectures which will 
be in the nature of a symposium 
on one of the most vital problems 
of the day is the course “Social 
Planning,” to be held 





Monday 
nights, October 19, to December 
7, at 8:30 p.m. The lecturers will 
be George Soule, Lewis L. Lorwin, 
Thomas L. Chadbourne, Join T. 
Flynn, Lewis Mumford, H. Parker 
Willis, Algernon Lee, and H. S. 
Person. 
English 

The Rand School is offeriny as 
usual, courses in English which 
attempt to meet the needs of 
workers. The School is particu- 
larly fortunate this year in hav- 
ing among its instructors in the 
English department, Alice Cohen, 
Sadie Shapiro, Rebecca Jarvis, A. 
I. Shiplacoff, and William E. Bohn. 


Reading G.0.P.14 
And Democrat: 
Get Togethe 


Combination Is Effect 
ed in Primary—Many 
Voters Stay Away 
From Poils 





(By a New Leader Correspondent) ‘ 


EADING, Pa.—A total of 19,- 
496 disgusted Democrats and 

Republicans, who showed their re- 
sentment to the fusion tactics of 
their leaders by either remaining 
away from the polls or refusing to 
vote for any candidate for Mayor}-§ 
in Tuesday’s primary election, per- } 
mitted the fusion forces to secure 
a partial success for their plan to 
place anti-Socialist candidates on 
both party tickets. The lack of i 
terest in the affairs of old party 
office seekers was clearly demon- 
strated by the fact that Heber Er- 
mentrout. who now stands as the 
Democratic and Republican ca 
didate for Mayor, received a tot 
of only 14,242 votes out of a r 
istration of 33,738 voters. 

Fusion failed to make goog 
the matter of a city controlle 
likewise made only a partial 
cess in the councilmanic fij 
George M. Yocum, who waved 
American flag early in the c 
paign, won anti-Socialist suppor 
and was nominated on both ol 
party tickets for council. However, ‘ 
the Republicans gave Yocum ex- 
Councilman William J. Smith as a 
running mate while the Democrats, 
by, a strange freak of fancy, nom- 
inated the Republican John M. Seas 
sholtz to make their fight for them, 
thus making every candidate for 
council an actual Republican. 
Fusion scored a compiete success 
in the fight for school board of- | 
fices by nominating Eugene F. 


ure of the School's activity was a} Hendricks, Edwin L. Hettinger and 
larger registration than at any| Warren Romig, all of whom are 


now members of the board. 

Non-Voters Worry Fusionists 

While the fusion forces have 
partly achieved their ambition to 
name an anti-Socialist ticket ong 
both old party tickets, the jubila- 
tion has been moderated by a con- 
sideration of the large number of 
old party voters who stayed at 
home on election day. The thought} 
of what those 19,496 non-voters at@ 
the primary are going te do at the 
general election is causing well- 
founded worry in the fusion ranks 
and indicates that the Socialists © 
will sweep the field in November 
despite the combined opposition 
which has been set up against 
them. 





On WEVD 


Sept. 7, 4 p. m—Rev. 
Nichol, “The Social Gospel.” 
Sept. 28, 2:30 p. m—The Federated 

Press “‘Labor’s News Reporter.” 

Sept. 29, 2:30 p. m——The Federated 
Press “Labor’s News Reporter”; 8:15 a 
p. m., Dr. William E. Bohn, lecturer, 
writer and well known as a Socialist, 
will speak on current topics, “Between , 
the Headlines”; 9 p. m., E. M. White, 
research secretary, City Affairs Come , 
mittee, “City Affairs.” 

Sept. 30, 1:30 p. m.—Women’s Peace, 
Union, “A Program for World If, 
armament and Pacifism”; 2:30 p. ni 
“Labor's News Reporter,” the Feder 
ated Press feature; 4 p. m., Ara 
Heghinian, M. E. Board of Foreig$ 
Missions, “Can the Church Enter 
Politics?” 

Oct. 1, 1 p. m—‘Race Improvement 
—How It Can be Bought,” Birth Con- 
trol Movement; 1:30 p. m.—Frank L. 
Paimer, Federated Press, “Labor’s 
Front Page”; 4:45 p. m., World Peace 
Posters Committee; 8:15 p. m., Judge 
Jacob Panken on “Timely Topics”; 
8:45 p. m., William Karlin, “Current 
Events as a Socialist Looks at Them.” 

Oct. 2, 1 p. m.—Federated Press 
“Labor’s News Reporter.” 

Oct. 3. p. m.— War Resisters 
League; 2:30 p. m., “Labor’s News Re, 
porter,” the Federated Press feature 


William 
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Foreign Languages | 
For the first time in many years, 
the Rand School is offering cours- | 
es in forsign languages: Russian, | 
French, and German. 
Book Review Course 
A new feature this year is a} 
Book Review Course in which im- | 
portant literature on econemic | 
and social questions will be ana- | 
lyzed from a Socialist poiat of | 
view. The course will be uzder| 
| the direction of Lawrence Rogin. 
Rand Book Store 
The “Workers’ World,” the six- | 
teen-page pamphlet by David P.| 
Berenberg which was issued two| 
weeks ago, has had a remarkably | 
| successful sale already. In view | 
of the fact that the orders are 
coming in in such large quanti- 
ties, party branches are urged to! 
submit their orders as soon a3 pos- 
sible since the present edition has 
been almost exhausted. The pam- | 
phlet which sells for 5c 1s avail- 
able to tr branches at the rate | 





| 
| 
| 


for orders less than 100. | 

Bulletins giving complete de-| 
tails with reference to all of the 
activities of the School are avail- | 
able on request. 














Triple 
Combination 
Lasts— 

Fit Snug 

and Make Your 
Feet Look Just 
Right—and 
Feel Right 


for Men 10° Up 
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SHOES — 


for Men and Women who 
desire scientific foot 


comfort 


Not just made for tender feet 
but for those who would heal 
their feet tenderly— 


SHOE COMPANY 


for Women 10"? 44 Avenue A, New York 
for Children 3° "? 853 Westchester Ave., Bronx 





ENESLOW 








of $3.00 per hundred or 315c each} 





25% REDUCTION TO CITY 
AND UNION WORKERS 








Have Your Eyes Examined 
and Glasses Fitted by 


Workers Mutual 
Optical Co. 


Under personal supervision of 
DR. M. HARRISON 


Optometrist 
215 SECOND AVE. N. ¥. C 
Corner 13th St. 
Opposite New York Eye and Ear 
Infirmaty 
STuyvesant 9-3836 





Telephone 

















sis — OPTICIANS 
y examined and glasses 
cally fitted—Moderate Prices. 

Office open 9 a. m. to 9 p. m. 

1690 Lexington A\-., cor. 106 St. 
1378 St. Nicholas Ave. cor. 179 St. 


MAX WOLF | 


OPTOMETRIST & OPTICIAN 
328 W. 125 St., Bet. 8th & St. Nicholas 
TS 













































When youy¥ 

doctor sends 

you to a truss 

maker for a 

truss bandage 
or stocking, go there and see what 
you can buy for your money. 


Then go to P. WOLF & CO.,Inc 


COMPARE GOODS AND PRICES 
1499 Third Ave. 70 Avenue A 
Bet. 84 & 65 Sts Bet. ¢ & & Sta 
(1st floor) 
New York City New York City} 
Dpen Eves., 8 p.m. Open Eves., 9 p.m. 
SUNDAYS CLOSED ' 
pecial Ladies’ Attendant 
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World Capitalism Shaky 


Pressure of French Bankers Brought Eng- 
land’s Suspension of the Gold Standard 


_ crisis in British finances is another incident showing that eapitalism is in a very bad way 
- all over the world. How intimately the system is bound together in a network of interna- 


Socialists of| 
Cleve. Fight 
For City Plant 


Sabotage of Municipal 
Ownership One of 
Party’s Main Cam- 
paign Issues 


British Unions Gain 
Members Despite Crisis 


San Francisco 
Socialists in 


Mayoral Fight 
Alexander Horr Named 
To Lead Fight—Will 
Stress Aid to Jobless 
gi “FRANCISCO.—At a spe- 
. cial Red Card convention of 


the Socialist Party of San Fran- 
cisco the party decided to enter 


One item overlooked by the cor- 
respondents when the British 
Trade Union Congress was meet- 
ing at Bristol a few weeks ago is 
that despite the depression the un- 
ions have gained in membership. 
The General Council gave much 
attention to recruiting new mem- 
bers, especially among workers in 
new or rapidly expanding indust- 
ries and also among women and 
juvenile workers. Some trade un- 
ions have suffered losses due to 
the crisis but these losses have 
been offset by the new members 
so that the net gain in membership 


is a warning— 





Poisonous food wastes held too long in the di- 
geative system cause bad breath. Ex-Lax rids the 
body of these wastes promptly. Better tor you 
than vile, violent cathartics. 


By, an, 


New Leader Correspondent) 





Important Note! T[here’s nothing else like Ex-Lax. Its 
scientific laxative ingredient is made more effective 
through chocolating by the exclusive Ex-Lax process. Ask 
for Ex-Lax by name and refuse imitations. 





By HY FISH 


(New Leader Corresponden}) 


47 \LEVELAND, — The finance 
\‘\WY committee of the City Coun- 
cil of Cleveland has just refused 
to back a move to issue $2,500,000 
bonds for the expansion of the 
municipal light plant. 

Although the plant is over fif- 

teen years old, and, during that 
time the use of electricity has in- 
crcased over 100 per cent. and the 
population of the city has in- 
creased, there have been no ad- 
tions to the plant. 
» During its first few years uf ex- 
istence it had decreased the rates 
charged by the Cleveland Iilumi- 
nating Company (private) {rom 
12c to 10c and then to 5c per kilo- 
watt hour. The municipal plant 
charges only 3c. 

Even though such low vrates 
were paid, the plant succeeded in | 
making a profit every year with 
the exception of one. 

Report of the plant’s profit and 
loss for 10 years: 1921 loss $109,- 
500, 1922 profit $60,800, 1923 
profit $252,100, 1924 profit $414,- 
500, 1925 profit $346,300, 1926 
profit $378,400, 1927 profit $264,- 
200, 1928 profit $434,800, 1929 
profit $494,400, 1930 profit $321,- 





400. 2 

These figures are after sub-| 
tracting cost of operations, sain- | 
tenance, bond interest, deprecia-| 
tion, and taxes foregone (which | 
need not have been deductéd). | 

Sabotage Is Begun | 

The plant increased steadily in| 
the number of subscribers until | 
the people of Cleveland were} 
duped by false promises to accept | 
the city manager form of gov- | 
ernment. 

The first city manager was Wil- | 
liam R. Hopkins, a millionaire} 
capitalist. One of Hopkins’ first 
acts was to choose Howell Wright, | 
a@ known opponent of muaicipal| 
ownership, as Public Utilities Di- | 
rector. This is almost as unbe-| 
lievable as selecting General John | 
Pershing or Smedley Butler to} 
head the American Peace Scviety. | 

As was to be expected with such | 
a selection, it was the beginning | 
of the direct sabotage of the | 
plant that had saved the workers 
of Cleveland several million dol- 
lars. | 
Wright, in turn, chose his sub- 
ordinates from among other .ppo- 
nents of public ownership.. He 
sold electricity to the city for 
Street liguting purposes at a rate 
below cost so that he could point 
to a deficit at the end of the vear 
but, this, to his sorrow, failed. 

Power Trust Lackey | 

He then showed himself co be! 
a@ lackey of the Power Trust by 
recommending an_ inter-connec- 
tion between the Cleveland iuJu- 
minating Company and the muni- 
cipal plant. This would serve as 
@ good excuse for him to use their 
power at their price whenever he 
wished. But this proposal was 
looked at critically by the vocal 
papers and was dropped. 

And now, although he is no 
longer connected with the iruni-| 
cipal plant, he appears before the 
Finance Committee to speak 
against expansion. At this same 
hearing the engineers contected| 
and interested in the plant fav-| 
ored expansion and conclusively 
proved that such a move «a wuld | 
not only be practical but wruld 
be of great value to the people| 
and the city. | 

In face of all these facts, 


- Wright still had the nerve to ask 


for an apology from Ernest E.| 
Bohn, a councilman, for accusing | 
him of sabotage. { 

The Cleveland Illuminating | 
Company is a subsidiary of the| 
North American Company which | 
is controlled by the Electric Bond | 
and Share Company, one of the! 
largest holding companies ~* pub- 
lic utilities in the world. 


The Power Trust is making a| locals directly into Communist |), inched at the Boston Conference 


tional relations is evident from the fact that the British shock was followed by the closing of stock 
exchanges in six or seven nations. 

The government has suspended the gold standard and with the dropping of the gold value of 
the pound, part of the investments in British bonds were confiscated. France did this when she 


stabilized the franc so that we 


esting spectacle of conservative governments - 
violating a holy item in the religion of capital- 
ism in order to stabilize capitalism. 

Back of this situation is the fact that the 
usurers of France and the United States have 
three-fourths of the gold supply. Our bankers 
endeavored to dictate terms to the former Labor 
Government while the French bankers use the 
purse for reactionary purposes on the Conti- 
The French ruling classes fear a recov- 
ered Germany and Austria and are willing to 
follow a financial policy that may in the end 
risk the destruction of their own capitalist sys- 
It is the recklessness of the gambler who 
believes that he knows all the cards in the deck 
and that he will come out the winner despite 


nent. 


tem. 


all risks. 


A BANKERS’ WORLD 


In Washington government economists do not 
talk for publication but in private they point to 
the Wiggin Committee of bankers which said 
that nothing would save the economic. structure 


of Germany and of France 


peace—which means buying off France from 
her economic war on Germany and Germany’s 
And it now seemed that France would 
require the United States to enter the League 
of Nations, to guarantee France in her present 
political position in Europe. Otherwise, France 
would continue to pull down the house of world 


friends 


capitalism upon everyone. 


In the development of capitalism in the past 
twenty years the bankers have forged to the 
headship of corporations and mergers and they 
now constitute a world ruling class. 
also the power behind governments and the in- 
dustrial capitalists follow their leadership. 
was British borrowing from French bankers to 
loan abroad that brought on the financial situa- 
tion in England which scared MacDonald and 
Snowden into doing what they did. 
’s” crisis. 


bankers’ crisis, not the “nation 


is brought out in a recent article by H. N. Brails- 
Of this French- 


ford in The New Republic. 
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the resources 
situation that 


the Bank and a drain of gold. 


British banking relationship he wrote: 
“The City (to use our name for 


Street) has been lending 


recklessly to Germany and Austria, to 
the extent of some $500,000,000,. all of 


it in short-term credits, which are now 


These were not the hard- 


earned savings of the gentlemen of the 
If anyone had stinted himself to 
amass them, it was the French peasant. 
What the City did was to borrow from 
France at 3 percent, to lend to Ger- 
many at 6 or 8 percent. 


Correct per- 
8 transaction a discharge of 


international duty and magnanimity to 
a fallen foe. 
gan to see a vision: they saw the banks 
of Vienna, Berlin and London as Alpine 
climbers tied together by a rope: two 


had tumbled, must they not drag the 
? 


Presently the French be- 


Accordingly, the French 


in their prudence withdrew their de- 


London: there was a run on 
The re- 
have disappeared, had not 


New York and Paris decided to save the 
Bank of England, by lending it jointly 
$250,000,000. Their aid for some reas- 


The 


restore “confidence.” 


drain went on: sterling was still in dan- 
ger; it was evident that if further cred- 
its should be needed from abroad, some- 


more drastic must be done 


to restore “‘confidence.” 


WORLD CAPITALISM SHAKEN 


ch bankers are playing a danger- 
the second British crisis also has 


its origin in the audacity of financial spiders. 


alism is shaken with convulsions 
mic crisis is beginning to affect 


France like the other nations on the Continent. 
At Washington the “best minds” are also dis- 
tracted over the problem of an increasing defi- 
Within a year or two the United States 


a financial crisis on top of the 


industrial breakdown, 

Is it a race between Socialism and Capitalism? 
It may be, but again it is necessary to urge 
American Soci 


alists to go to the masses with all 
we have in’ preparation for any 
may come to us at any hour, 





Miners Relief Fund 
Continues 


By ARTHUR G. McDOWELL 
(New Leader Correspondent) 
ITTSBURGH, Pa.—The Min- 
P.:s Relief Fund of the Social- 
ist Party, thanks to the splendid 
aid of labor union and fraternal 
organizations of a progressive 
type, the Young Peoples Socialist 
League and _ Socialist Party 
branches and locals throughout 
the United States, goes steadily 


forward on its relief work as min- 
ers in this greatest Pennsylvania 


field stand at an important cross, 


roads in labor history. 

There is little general resump- 
tion of work, partly the mark of 
unemployment but still more the 
sign of the impossible working 
conditions imposed upon the min- 
er who returns to work, “Two 
go in and three come out”, is the 
rule almost. At the same time 
the National Miner Union phase 
of the miners revolt seems pretty 
well at an end. 

Following the parabola de- 
scribed by the usual Communist- 
led strike the struggle under the 
T.U.U.L. union has now declined 
into an effort to swing the union 


Work In Pa. 


sustain miners’ morale, as far in- 
to the winter as money and sup- 
plies will permit. Be sure to ad- 
dress all contributions carefully 
to the Socialist Party Miners Re- 
lief Fund, Jane Tait, Treas., Room 
613, Lyceum Bldg., Penn Avenue, 
Pittsburgh. 

Meanwhile the hungry miner 
sits by the tipple figuratively 
drawing his belt a little tighter 
each week and waiting for a new 
alignment in miners’ organization 
that will again put him on the 
march. The miner is sweeping the 
horizon for organization that will 
give him an organization of his 
own and one that he can trust not 
to exploit him mercilessly either 
for his dues as the UMWA or for 
his revolutionary possibilities, 








Urges Merchants to 
Block Jobless Relief 


BOSTON—(FP)—A move to 
|““‘soft-pedal” the Hoover-Gifford 
junemployment relief appeal from 
| Oct, 19 to Nov. 25 for fear that 
it will hurt Christmas business was | 








strong attempt to kill public ewn-| Party locals with attendant dis-|.. Retail Distribution, meeting at 


ership in Ohio. They have al- 
ready succeeded in swallowing | 
the Painesville municipal plait a| 
short time ago and it is on’y a/| 
matter of ‘ime before the ten-| 
acles of the octopus will stretch 
out to Cleveland. 
Redress Is Possible 

The people of Cleveland will 
have a chance to ward off the ap- 
proach of this disaster at the polls 
next November. 

The first step in the righi direc- | 
tion would be to elect men to City 
Council who will do everythiug in 
their power to avert the impend- 
ing doom to the publicly-owned 
pliant which has been of such good 
£ervice to the people. 

One of the planks that the So-| 
cialist candidates will run on is | 
the expansion of the municipal | 
light plant to comply with present 
needs. 

But the main plank will be im-| 
mediate relief for the unemployed. 
The present administration has| 
done practically nothing for the| 
unemployed. 

Voters of Cleveland, now is | 
your chance. Voice your protest | 
against the sabotage of your mu- | 
nicipal light plant. Demand re-| 
lief for the unemployed. 

Register your protest and de-| 
mand by voting for the following 
Socialist ccndidates: ist district, 
John G. Willert; 2nd district, Jos- 
eph Martinek; Srd district, Max 


| Monongahela 


sension and narrowing of support 
down to a sectarian group, the 
abandonment .of the facing of 
mine union problems and the in- 
tensification of bitter and unprin- 
cipled attacks upon other groups, 
in this case particularly the So- 
cialist party, and particularly its 


| relief work. 


The Fund continues to serve 
some thirty-one communities in 
the Western Penna area including 
Caonsburg, Studa (Cedar Grove 
Barracks), Penowa, Van Voorhis, 
Rice’s Landing, Fair Hope, Vesta 
No. 5, Fredericktown, Avella, At- 
lasburg, Santiago, Bertha, Slovan, 
City, Ellsworth, 
Creighton, Renton, Hamarvilile, 
Kinloch, Charleroi, Warner Mine, 
Bentleyville, Cokeburg, Arden, 
Tylerdale, Daisytown, Burgetts- 
town, Strabane, Coverdale and 


| Gibson. 


As support continues to come 
to the fund, especially from Min- 
ers Relief Conferences organized 
by labor and Socialist organiza- 
tions in Boston and Detroit, the 
Fund plans to push its work to 





R. Wohl; 4th district, Joseph Sis- 
kovich. 

Aid in the campaign! Write to 
Jennie L. Harvey, secretary local 
Cleveland, Socialist Party, 10729 
Hathaway Avenue, if you want to 
help in the fight against the Pow- 
er Trust and for the people. 


|the University Club. 

William Nelson Taft, editor of | 
The Retail Ledger, urged the mer- | 
chants for the sake of their profits 
t> exert every influence possible 
upon local compaign managers to 
“soft-pedal” the nation-wide drive 
to feed the hungry children of the 
jobless. The words “soft-pedal” | 
were Taft's. 


Swedish Trade Unions 
On Industrial Unionism 


One of the important questions 
before the Congress of Swedish 
trade unions held in Stockholm in 
August was the transformation of 
the unions into industrial organi- 
zations. This change was accept- 
ed at the congress of 1926 and a 
good deal has been done for the 
transfer of members and 
branches on the lines of this 
scheme, 8,000 persons having thus 
been transferred during the per- 
iod. But nothing has been done 
towards the dissolution of the un- 
ions which were either to disap- 
pear or to be amalgamated with 
others to form an industrial un- 
ion, the unions in question being 
reluctant to give up their inde- 
pendence. 

Various proposals have been sub- 
mitted on this subject, these con- 
sisting mostly of complaints that 
certain unions had either disre- 
garded or had only imperfectly 
obeyed the directions laid down 
in the industrial unions scheme. 
A resolution proposed by the Ex- 
ecutive was therefore adopted, 
which provides that all unions 
which have not transferred their 


;}members or their local branches 
in accordance with the scheme | 


shall be urged to do so. Those 
unions which have formed cartels 
are to be invited to expand the 


| cartel so as to facilitate the am- 


algamation of its member unions 
in the near future. The unions 
which are to be dissolved are to 
start amalgamation negotiations 
with the industrial unions in ques- 
tion. 





Mrs. Charlotte Bohlin Dies; 
Was Active N. J. Socialist 





HE Socialist party of New Jersey} 

lost one of its oldest members and | 
one of the hardest workers for So-| 
cialism in the death of Mrs. Charlotte 
Bohlin. She died at her home, 98 
Paulison avenue, Ridgefield Park, Fri-| 
day, Sept. 18. Her death was due to 
the effects of injuries received in qn} 
automobile accident three years ago) 
from which she had never fully re-! 
covered. Her husband, Theodore Boh- 
lin, and three sons, Howard, Lester|/ 
and Kenneth, survive her. 

Mrs. Bohlin held a prominent place} 
in the ranks of the Socialist party of} 
New Jersey for many years and was| 
widely known both in New Jersey and) 
New York. She was the guiding spirit | 
in party affairs of Local Bergen} 
County and was frequently a candi-| 
date for Assembly and other local 
offices. For many years she was al 
member of the state committee and 
was elected a delegate to several na- 
tignal conventions of the party, In 





1928 she was the candidate for United 
States Senator. During the women suf- 


frage campaign, she was one of the} 


hardest workers for votes for women. 

Her fine personal qualities endeared 
her to her comrades and co-workers 
and to the many friends she had out- 
side of the Socialist party in various 
humanitarian activities which she fol- 
lowed. 

Mrs. Bohlin was a true lover of man- 
kind, a woman of sterling character 
and great energy. She devoted herself 
unselfishly to the cause of the ex- 
ploited and the oppressed. She spent 
herself in a useful life of service, de- 
voted to family friends and the com- 
munity that will be long remembered 
for the blessings it 
lives of others. 

The body was cremated Monday 
morning, Sept. 21, 10 o'clock, at the 
New York and New Jersey Crema- 


tory, Jetsey City, N. J. A number of 


comrades a the funeral ser- 


vices. 


local | 


brought into the , 


the coming mayoralty campaign. 

Alexander Horr, one time So- 
cialist candidate for Governor, was 
nominated unanimously as_ the 
party’s standard bearer. 

The campaign will be an inter- 
esting one and hotly contested. 
The two leading candidates in the 
field are both anti-municipal own- 
ership and as reactionary as pos- 
sible. 

The Socialist party will put up a 
vigorous fight and it is expected 
that the party vote will show a 
strong increase. The party plat- 
form places special emphasis on 
the unemployed problem in the 
city. 

Horr’s statement on accepting 
the nomination was as follows: 

“For 35 years past I have been 
an organizer, editor and secreta- 
ry in the labor movement. I pro- 
pose unemployment relief by hav- 
ing the city undertake a big 
home-building, school and play- 
ground program and other public 
improvements; $5,000 tax exemp- 
tion for homes and a graduated 
realty tax above that amount I 
advocate a five day week and six 
hour day with higher wages and 
unemployment insurance so that 
the consuming power of the work- 
ers will equal production. I fa- 
vor the extension of the Munic- 
ipal Railroad, maintenance of the 
five cent 
ship of*all public utilities.” 

Mrs. Symes to Speak 

The next monthly dinner of the 
Socialist party of San Francisco 
will be held on Oct. 7 at 6:30 p. 
m., at the California Inn, Polk and 
Turk streets, San Francisco. 

Lillian Symes, author of “The 
American Dreyfus Case” and well 
known as a writer and speaker, 
will talk on “Unemployment.” The 
attendance at the monthly dinners 
of the party has grown with each 
dinner and it is expected that this 
dinner will be the largest of all. 





Urge Inquiry to End 
Conflict in A. C. W. 


(Continued from Page One) 

“Mr. Sidney Hillman, President, 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America. 

“Dear Sir and Brother:— 

“The Socialist party, as you 
know, has ever been ready to serve 
the trade unions. Its record is one 








unions in strikes, lockouts, and or- 
ganizations campaigns. It is the 
party’s settled policy not to inter- 
fere in the internal affairs of the 
unions, not to form fractions with- 
in them nor to take sides in fac- 
tional divisions that sometimes 
arise. 

“The Socialist party has rejoiced 
in the triumphs of the Amalgmat- 
ed Clothing Workers and has had 
mutually helpful relations with it. 
We are proud of the fact that lead- 
ing Socialists were among those 


Amalgamated from its very incep- 
tion, and that large numbers of 


bers of your organization. 

“To say that our party makes it 
a rule not to meddle in the internal 
| affairs of the unions does not mean 
| that we are not interested in them. 
Holding that the unions on the in- 
dustrial! field and the party on the 
political field are both absolutely 
necessary for the progress and 
emancipation of the working class, 
we cannot but regret when abuses 
develop in any urion or when dis- 
sension threatens to weaken it. 
While the unions must, because 
they alone can, finally deal with 
such problems, we as a part of the 
| working-class movement have a 
| right and duty to offer fraternal 
jaid when there seems to be occa- 
| sion. 
| Sees Danger to Whole Union 
| “We feel that such an occasion 
has now arisen in the case of the 
|Amalzamated Clothing Workers. 








| Accusations of the gravest¢nature | 
j;have been brought ,against officers | 


| of One ot your locals. Your General | 


Executive Board has investigated 
'and cited them for trial. On what 
|they allege as constitutional 
|grounds they have refused to ap- 
pear. They have been found guilty 


by your Board and removed from | 


| : 
office. Some portion of the mem- 


|}bershiy of their local has sided 
| with them and denied the validity 
}of this action, and as a result the 
iocal has been reorganized, and a 
'part of its former members are 
now organized in opposition and 
have carried the fight into the 
courts and also into the shops. 
‘This we believe, is a correct 
|statement of facts. We do not 
pretend to have any snecial know!- 
edge as to the eviden or 
against the charges. We do not 
presume to judge as to the regu- 
larity of the procedure. are 
not acting as partisans of the sus- 
LEADER 
pended officers or me 
|}union, nor as partisans of i 
era! officers against them 
| “We do not 
;}or how weak may be 
that are challenging the 
tion of your general body nor how 
| Serious may be the dissension and 
its probable consequences. We do 
know that the fight is likely to be 
ad 


2» for 


= 
Ve 


mbers 


ts gen- 


strong 
forces 


know 


how 
the 


jurisdic- 


fare and public owner- | 


of continuous helpfulness to the | 


who took part in building up the | 


our party comrades are also mem- | 


| for one year was 100,000. 


Oregon Labor 
On Record for 


Job Insurance 





Nationalization of Rail- 
roads Also Favored— 
Socialists Are on the 


| Job 
| ° rd 
| (By a New Leader Correspondent) 
ORTLAND, Ore.—The Oregon 
Pp state convention of the 
American Federation of Labor 
was the most progressive in years. 
It favored modifying the Vol- 
stead Act and allowing the manu- 
facture of 2.75 per cent beer, and 
the Government to manufacture 
all liquors, including beer; recom- 
mended the improvement of the 
State Compensation Act in favor 
of injured workmen; favored old 
age pensions for all over 60 years, 
funds to be derived by an increase 
of income taxes on all incomes 
over $5,000 and condemned the 
|sale of convict-made goods. 
| The convention approved the 
five day week and a six hour day 
land approved as well international 
| disarmament, condemned the con- 
| ditions at Boulder Dam and ap- 
proved unemployment insurance, 
and referred the subject matter to 
the executive board of the fed- 
jeration and the interim commit- 
|tee appointed by the Governor to 
| work out a plan for the next ses- 
ision of the Legislature in 1933. 
Public ownership of railroads 
|}and democratic management was 
approved by the _ convention. 
Worthwhile resolutions were in- 
troduced by three Socialist dele- 
gates from Carpenters Local No. 
226, George R. Buickerood, D. K. 
Alexander and Charles Kolb. 











more or less injurious, possibly 
very injurious, to the organization 
joi the men’s clothing trade in this 
| city and perhaps elsewhere, and 
|that its bad effects extend even 
|beyond your trade to the whole 
jneedle industry and even wider 
| circles. 





| Inquiry Proposed 
| “It is important that, if the ac- 
|cuse? persons are guilty, this 
| Should be established in such a 
|manner that no member or sym- 
}pathizer of the labor movement 
|can honestly doubt the fact. It is 
li; portant that, if they have suf- 
|fered any injustice, that fact 
should be brought out, in order 
|that the injustice may be righted. 
It is important, in any case, that 
leverything should be done to pre- 
jvent a case of disciplinary action 
|resulting in a schism, large or 
| Small, within the union and the 
| movement. 
| “For these reasons, and in this 
| spirit, we suggest and even request 
jthat steps be taken to set up an 
jimpartiai committee, composed of 
| persons who know the general con- 
| ditions of the needle industry and 
|who, by their own records, com- 
|mand general confidence anl re- 
spect within the movement; that 
you lay before this committee the 
| evidence upon which you have act- 
ed; that the accused members and 
|their friends have the fullest op- 
portunity to lay before the com- 
|mittee any evidence and argument 
|}they may wish to present; that 
this committee be asked to judge 
the matter without fear or favor, 
t* report its conclusions to the in- 
| terested public, and to do whatever 
jit can to prevent damage to the 
n ovement resulting from the pres- 
ent situation. 
“For the Executive Committee, 
Local New York, Socialist Party. 
“ALGERNON LEE, 
“Chairman of the Executive. 
“JULIUS GERBER, 
“Executive Secretary.” 
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The GRUB 
STREET €LUB 


Pri., Sat., and 
s 8:30 p. m., at the Green 
Witch Inn, 63 E. lith St., Mw. YZ. 
Henry Harrison, chairman. Admis- 
sion to all: 50c. Refreshments 
served gratis. Dancing after the 
program. Lectures, poetry, recitals, 
open, discussion, entertainment. 
Speakers include Geo. Sylvester 
Viereck, Don Seitz, Wolf Adler, D. 
W. Griffith, Maxwell Bodenheim, 
Clement Wood, Konrad Berecovict, 
Ellis Parker Butler, V. F. Calver- 
ton, S. A, DeWitt, McAlister Cole- 
man, Ruth Gfoss, Claude Bragdon, 
etc. Poets include Helene Mullins, 
Arthur Guiterman, Elias Lieber- 
man, Mary Carolyn Davies, Benj. 
Musser, Lucia Trent, Ralph Chey- 
ney, Chas. Divine, Jos. T. Shipley, 
Shaemus O’Sheel, Margaret Widde- 
mer, Wm. Griffith, Harold Vinal, ete. 
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Joint Auspices Socialist Party 
ad Rand School 
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B. CHARNEY VLADECK 
“Is it the Present Task of the So- 
cialist Party to romote a Third 
Party Movement” 
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Alexander Woollcott 
“American Theatre Today’’ 
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“The Crisis of Our Civilization as Re- 
flected in Modern Literature’ 
Monday, September 28, 8:30 P. M. 
ELIAS L., TARTAK 
‘The Theatre as A_ Social 
Throughout the Ages” 
Monday, September 28, 
DAVID B. ROSSI 
“Principles of Socialism” 
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DAVID P. BERENBERG 
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SAMUEL A. De 
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“History of International Socialism’ 
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‘Contemporary Novel” 
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PETER JACK 
“American Socialism at Work” 
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ic Order” 
Thursday, October J, 7 P. M. 
HARRY DELSON 
Changing Aspects of Marriage and 
Family Life’ 
Thursday, October 1, 8:30 P. M. 
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“Book Reviews” 
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Sunday evening, Sept. 27th, 1931 
8 P.M.—REV. LEON ROSSER LAND on 
“The Positive Messa 
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9 P.M.—DR. JESSIE W, HUGHAN 
“The International Situation 
as Seen in Vienna, Gieat 
Britain and America.” 
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Woe to him that increaseth that | 


which is not his. 
buildeth a town with blood and estab- 
lisheth a city by iniquity —Habbakuk. 


Art is sound human workmanship. 


Woe to him that | 


A work of art is a well-made boot, | 


a well-made chair, a well-made pic- 
ture.—W. P. Lethaby. 
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United States was still 






x. 
be comparative values of Je 
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WOR. George Gordon 


non's address. 


omic changes have played havoc with Thomas Jefferson's 
a-nation of independent small farmers. 


Jefferson wrote 
predominantly an agricultural na- 


‘ore the industrial revolution had begun to transform the 

‘of American society. Socialists view the philosophy of Thomas 

inadequate to the needs of the workers of today. As an 

ive, they offer the philosophy of Socialism as first voiced 
Mar 


ffersonian democracy and Marxian 


were brilliantly outlined in a recent radio debate over 


Battle, noted attorney, spoke for 


; Charles Solomon, Socialist attorney and speaker, for 
t. The New Leader presents below the text of Mr. Solo- 


arx: Whose Philosophy for th 


CHANGES BROUGHT ABOUT BY MODERN INDUSTRY HAVE OUTMODED JEFFERSONIAN VIEWS—MARXISM 


€ 


A PHILOSOPHY OF COOPERATION AND REAL DEMOCRACY 





the handicraft stage. 

States rights, a strict construc- 
tion of the constitution, civil lib- 
erties, these are obviously no pro- 
gram with which to meet the prob- 
lems thrown up by @ giant capi- 
talism in the 20th century. More- 
over, they are no longer the sub- 
stantia] and decisive issues in the 
political life of the nation they 
once were. 








Charles Solomon 


ODMAS JEFFERSON died in 
i. 1826, Karl Marx in 1883. Men 
their thought are largely the 
of their time and the 57 
that intervened between the 
of Jefferson and the death 
saw the world transform- 
ally, politically, social- 


LLC 


as 
Man 


imdu 


‘The United States today is over- 
é urban and industrial, 
foremost capitalist nation in 
world, In Jefferson’s life-time, 
5 cent of the people lived off 
gol. When the Constitution 
adopted in 1789, there wasn’t 
railroad or steamship in the 
. The largest cities had 
30,000 population—less than 
\ ipa New York City election dis- 
; _ trict today. The population of the 
: was about 3 millions. 
are more than twice as 


_ people in New York City to- 


Tnidustry was conducted in homes 
tered throughout the land. In 
firet quarter of the 19th cen- 
"yy only four per cent of the peo- 
} ‘were employed in manufac- 
The industrial capitalist class 
hardly made its appearance. 
value today of the annual out- 
- put of industry is far greater than 
| that of all the farms in the coun- 


ming 




















| * Jefferson, the Virginia planter, 
* Was an avowed agrarian to whom 
' free government was possible only 
‘when the mass of the people were 
- independent farmers. Industry, he 
» believed, should be excluded as 
| much as possible from these shores 
and confined to Europe. 
"In Jefferson’s day there was no 
' House of Morgan, no Standard Oil, 
mo Steel Trust or trusts of any 
* kind; no transcontinental railroads, 
* no telephones, telegraphs, no pub- 
“Ic utilities, no radios, wireless, no 
aeroplanes travelling from New 
York to Paris in less than two 
| days, When Jefferson was serving 
» his second term as President it 
' took Fulton’s steamboat, the Clare- 
' mont, 32 hours to go from New 
York City to Albany. 


ngs Strange to Jefferson 


When Jefferson died, the Indus- 
trial Revolution was just beginning 
to make itself felt in the United 
States and it is to the Industrial 
Revolution we must turn to under- 
stand the major social problems 
and phenomena of our time—large 





é 
ff 


and lords of industry are vastly 
more powerful than was royalty in 
Jefferson's time. His simple polit- 
ical philosophy and economic pro- 
gram are inadequate to meet the 
challenging problems of our day. 
Laissez faire, or let things alone, 
will not do as a governmental pol- 
icy for our time, . It may have suf- 
ficed when government was simple 
and industry just emerging from 


The End of Individualism 


The era of economic individual- 
ism is dead and its laissez faire 
d-ctrines are no longer applicable. 
The agrarian United States of Jef- 
ferson’s day has passed into the 
limbo of history. The working 
classes today preponderate. Even 
the farmers’ interests are rapidly 
becoming identical with those of 
the industrial workers. The com- 
mon enemy of all the workers is 





the capitalist system and all over 
the civilized world they are ranged 
in final conflict with the powerful 
beneficiaries of that system. 

On all sides we are warned we 
face a winter of unparalleled un- 
employment and suffering. And this 
notwithstanding the fact there is 
wealth or the physical and human 
capacity to produce wealth as nev- 
e- before. 

There are one million jobless in 
New York City today—one-third 
as many people as there was pop- 
ulation in the colonies in 1776. We 
are told there are eight to ten mil- 
lions of unemployed in the United 
State; today. The current depres- 
sion is the 14th since 1885. There 
is something fundamentally wrong 
with 2 social system that keeps 
breaking down repeatedly, that re- 
fuses to function, condemning mil- 
lions of joblessness and all its in- 





cidental horrors. 

The factory doors are closed be- 
cause the capitalist owners cannot 
run industry and make a profit do- 
ing so. In the meantime, let the 
jobless workers beg, borrow, steal 
or starve. That’s the capitalist 
profit system. Wherever it estab- 
lishes itself it produces its charac- 
teristic manifestations, among 
which are aggravated depression 
and unemployment, with ail the 
o‘her social problems these gener- 
ate. Modern capitalism, offspring 
of the Industrial Revolution, sepa- 
rated the worker from his prim- 
itive handicraft tool, replacing 
it with the modern factory; it 
placed ownership and work in dif- 
ferent categories. 


Capitalism’s New Problems — 


Each and every one of our ma- 
jor social problems arises out of 





capitalism—the private ownership 
by the few, and the exploitation by 
them for profit, of those natural 
resources and machinery of pru- 
duction and distribution without 
which modern civilized life is im- 
possible These social means of 
ufe must be socially owned and 
democratically controled in the in- 
terests of the workers of the world, 
the producers of hand and brain. 
The industrialism which Jetfer- 
son feared and condemned came, 
served its historic purpose, and is 
now an impediment in the way of 
the happiness of the humaa race. 
We cannot go back to yesterday, 
to the small inexpensive handi- 
craft tool, to almost unlimited free 
lands, to the nation of smal}, inde- 
pendent farmers; we cannot de- 
centralize our cities and deport our 
industries to Europe. We cannot 
return to the conditions, problems 





and issues of more than a century 
ago. We must face the probiems 
of today and plan for tomorrow 
with an adequate social philosophy. 

The stage coach and the tal'cw 
candle were mighty useful in the'r 
day, but that day is dead and gone. 
We cannot return to them physi- 
cally or ideologically. 

The machine and machine civ- 
ilization, and all these imply, are 
here to stay. They have been 
brought into existence by the in- 
exorable processes of industrial and 
social development. No social sys- 
tem, no class relationship, is eter- 
nal. These have come upon the 
stage of human affairs, played 
their respective parts, and exited 
to make way for the new. As in 
the case of its predecessors, capi- 
talism has played its part and the 
time for it to go, to make way, 
has arrived. Its dallying is the 
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a few days of work occasionally. 





| The soft coal industry of the nation presents a picture of plan- 
less production, deserted mines, hundreds of thousands of jobless 
miners and pitiful wages where the miners are fortunate to have 


Louis Stanley, New Leader staff investigator, has just com- 
pleted a three months’ trip through the anthracite fields of Penn- 
sylvania. In this article he presents some of his findings. The ten- 
dencies revealed are of tremendous importance to those interested 
in the future of the miners and in the reorganization of American 
industry on a sane and just basis. 





What of the hard coal industry? 








T 


the soft coal fields. 


fighting. 

The anthracite is a kingdom all 
its own. Though it is but a few 
blotches in the northeastern por- 
tion of a map of Pennsylvania, its 
importance is tremendous. In an 
area of less than 500 square miles, 
practically all the hard coal in the 
United States is found. The sup- 
ply is in the hands of a few wealthy 
owners. This control of the an- 
thracite coal resources of the Unit- 
ed ‘States by a half dozen or so 
giant corporations has made them 
feel secure against industrial 
changes. Their attitude is that 
anthracite coal is needed and will 
be needed, that they have almost 
the whole available supply and that 


price demanded. 
has permeated the entire anthra- 
cite zone, producing a sense of 
independence and isolation that 
only the present difficulties of the 
anthracite industry are beginning 
to break down. 


Scale production, technological 
progress and unemployment, con- 
centration of ownership and con- 
trol of wealth, mergers and elimi- 
Nation of the middle class, labor 

, employers’ associations and 

rs of commerce, class war, 
the controversy over the writ of 
injunction in labor disputes, the 
problem of regulation or owner- 
ship by the people of public utili- 
ties, modern,imperialism and the 
Wars it has precipitated and is even 
tow generating. These are just 
some of the things to which Jeffer- 


The Future of Anthracite 

There is a growing pessimism in 
the hard coal fields which has al- 
most turned to an assurance that 
anthracite is doomed. In a recent 
series of articles in The New Lead- 
er on coal the writer showed the 
encroachments that oil, coke and 
other substitutes have made upon 
anthracite. He also discussed the 
fuel economy movement as a fac- 
tor in reducing the consumption’ 
of coal. In the anthracite these 
matters are common talk. It is 








: es tater ot ie iste te, of the most frequently heard 
$ ew based on # nation of in- sayings there that the 1925 strike 
j democ ise: hee bees thor | gave the final impetus to the move- 
: depend iiiate® tbe eccial evolt- | ment for replacing anthracite heat- 
3 —.. _ nt R. ¢ a United jing equipment with devices util- 
: _ rd ee cottons > oon | izing more reliable suhstitutes. One 
See women ready, able and will- of the most thoughtful students of 
ie ing to work ane held in tn bows the problem has declared that un- 
t age of involuntary idleness; in | less uses other than heatng are 
f Which the harder they ee ond found for hard coal, such as have 
Bt more tney produce the sooner | teen dacovered for sft con a 
% aad I oa eco starve. | importance. Whatever the future 
vag the midst of plenty. Jef- - ys hy omg yer 
; : . | tion o e last dozen years an 
j ee asgined 8, breadiine. | the curtailed output of the last two 


The nation of independent own- | 
ie o¢ small farms ae edahahs Jeffer- | 0° three, have brought severe un- 
amed, and upon which he |}employment to the hard coal min- 
ee - | ers, Joblessness and insufficient 


predicated his social philosophy, | 
ws : P Poy? | lief have left the workers at the 


| re 
|}mercy of company officials who 
|have chosen to nibble away the 


| miners’ standards. 


f 


farms, of heavily mortgaged slaves 
of the soil, many of them unable 
to| sell their produce for the cost 
0. production, of miserably exploit- 
ed tenant farmers akin to the serfs 
of the middle ages. 

Jefferson never dreamed of pro- 
posals to destroy so called sur- 
pluses of wheat, cotton, coffee and 
other staples, and this in the face | 
of unprecedented want and misery. | 

The Home Industry Passes 
NP _<Modern capitalism has reached ) 
Ss ito the home and dragged women , taken various forms. The most 

and children into the factories, it outstanding method has been the 
fhas destroyed the home industries | centralization of the preparation 
B of Jefferson’s day and concentrated | of coal for market. The anthracite 
re production i igantic industria] | industry is as much manufacturing 
2. liieaments, it has prought into | as mining. When the coal comes 


@xistence large urban centers, it | out of the ground it must be sep- 


teas thrown up the modern capi- | arated from impurities, sized and 


cite coal has not led the compan- 
| ies to economize on improvements. 
|On the contrary, they have be- 
| haved as if a period of slack is the 
best time to make changes. ‘The 
| rationalizing of production has been 
intensified. 


Eliminating Labor 
Cutting down Jabor costs has 





: ftalist and wage working classes | washed in -factories known as 
; @nd pitted them against each oth- | breakers. Formerly almost every 
mine had its own breaker. To- 


er in bitter class conflict, it has 
produced an ever growing multi- 
| ude of propertyless dependent for 
@ livelihood upon the sale of their 
labor power for wages to the capi- 
") talist owners of industry. 
\ Gone, or rapidly going, is the 
merchant, trader, industri- 


day the tendency is to eliminate 
the small breakers and construct 
| huge central breakers to which the 
| coal is brought from several mines 
| by rail either underground or more 
| usually on the surface. A modern 
| breaker seems to stand in the 
t banker, in these days of bil- ' midst of an immense railroad yard. 
\-m dollar mergers. |The latest breakers employ the 
@l-he civilized world today is con- | cone system whereby the coal is 
ducted with the fact of the own- | made to float off on a mixture of 
Pro? and control by an increas- | sand and water. Hundreds of 
o°** powerful few of the basic | workers are displaced by the cen- 
a The kings of finance | tralization of coal preparation. In- 
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The lessened demand for anthra- | 


« 


By Louis Stanley 
HE hard coal region, the last stronghold of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in a basic industry, threatens to go the way of 
Misery and starvation are already there, in some 
cases grim reminders of scenes in the soft coal ‘camps. 
not yet become spectacular enough to attract wide attention but the 
next few years or even months may determine whether the anthracite 
miners and their union, the United Mine Workers of America, will be 
able to preserve the conditions which they won after decades of 


those who want it will pay the | 
This cockiness | 


Events have 


> 





cidentally the company can play 
off against one another the local 
unions that are located at each 
mine, since the workers at the 
central breaker prepare the coal 
from whatever mines feed it. The 
question of creating locals with 
the central breaker and its auxil- 
iary mines as a unit of organiza- 
tion has recently come to be dis- 
cussed occasionally. 

Another way by which the op- 
erators are able to get along with 





ard Coal Go the Way of Soft Coal? 


RATIONALIZATION OF ANTHRACITE AND THE FUTURE OF THE | 


MINERS—UNION PROBLEMS 





less labor is to resort to strip- 
ping. This is the name applied to 
the process of removing coal near 
the surface of the earth by means 
of steam shovels. Where the vein 
is thus exposed the coal is shov- 
elled out almost clean with the 
employment of a few men for 
blasting rock, running the shovel 
and doing a few other operations 
that entail much lower labor costs 
than the cumbersome method of 
mining underground. When the 
demand for anthracite coal-is less- 
ened, as at present, operators can 
take care of a good deal of their 
orders through their stripping op- 
erations without depending as 
much as usual on the man-requir- 
ing method of mining. 

Operating washeries while shut- 
ting down breakers and mines is 
still another means of escaping the 
necessity of hiring many men. All 
through the anthracite there are 
huge piles consisting of discarded 
rock and slate but in addition made 
up of large quantities of small 
sized coal which could not be sold 
years ago. The companies in many 
cases are now running these piles 
through washeries and sometimes 
through breakers preparing small 


| sizes for markets that were prac- 


tically non-existent before the war. 
Even the slush or silt is now sold 
to public utilities and briquet fac- 
tories. The washeries employ small 
numbers of men and produce coal 
that would otherwise have had to 
be fresh-mined. The operation of 
washeries has caused much resent- 
ment among the miners. 

Machinery has not yet made the 
inroads in the anthracite region 
that it has in the bituminous sec- 
tions of the country. Little by lit- 
tle, however, mechanization is 
creeping in. Where the veins lie 
flat the machine cutter and the 
mechanical loader have already 
been introduced. It is only a mat- 
ter of time that more machinery 
will be installed displacing still 
more men. 

Nibbling Wages 

The technique of mining hard 
coal lends itself to the wage-cut- 
ting manipulations of the compan- 
ies’ superintendents and foremen. 
The miner, that is, the man work- 
ing at the face of the coal, gen- 
erally works on a contract basis. 
In a specified section of a mine 
working on a specified vein he re- 


so much for removing coal, and so 
much for setting up props to make 
the working place safe. The agree- 
ment between the union and the 
companies forbids changes in con- 
ditions during the life of the con- 
tract except by mutual consent of 
employers and employees. This 
provision is difficult to enforce. 
There are no uniform rates in the 
anthracite. The collieries of the 
Same company have dfferent wage 
scales. The peculiar conditions in 
each mine, the differences in veins 
make comparisons hazd. Many of 
the local unions do rot even have 
their rate sheets in printed form, 
so that the worker does not know 
what the rate should be on a task 
assigned to him. The printed 
rates constitute a fair sized pamph- 
let and even when they are ac- 
cessible in any way it is not al- 
ways easy to determine what the 


wages in any particular case 
should be. Grievances are fre- 
quent. 


After it is clear what the wages 
are according to the official rate 
sheet, the “bosses” still have the 
opportunity to cheat the workers. 
There are disputes over the pay- 








ceives so much for removing rock, 


ments for rock, for coal and for 
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TO COMRADE BLANSHARD 
Editor, The New Leader: 

Paul Blanshard excitedly atiacks the 
Rand School for bringing out the 
American edition of Karl Kautsky’s 
“Bolshevism at a Deadlock.” I must 
claim space for reply. 

The first question is one of general 
policy, I might almost say of prin- 
ciple. 

The Rand School is committed to 
a policy of education, as distinguished 
from indoctrination. Our aim is not 
to get our students to believe as we 
do, but to incite them to think and 
to help them in getting data on which 
to base their judgments. We urge them 
to find out and weigh the evidence 
and arguments on both sides in any 
controversy. We carry the same policy 
into our occasional publishing ven- 
tures. When we consider a proposed 
book or pamphlet, we do not count 
noses to find out how many of our 
staff or board members agree with 
the author’s conclusions. We inquire 
whether the work is an important 
enough contribution to the literature | 
of the subject to be worth recom-| 
mending to our reading public. | 

It was in this way that we judged | 
both “Bloshevism at a Deadlock” and | 
“America’s Way Out,” and on this 
basis we were happy to put our im-| 
print on editions of both. Some of | 
our members disagree with Kautsky on | 
certain important points; some con-'! 
sider that Thomas is very far wrong) 
in certain matters; and nevertheless | 
these members voted for publication | 
in each case. It is rather significant | 
that not one. of the party comrades 
who criticize the Thomas book has| 
reproached us for pushing its sale, but | 
that the so-called “liberals” in our | 
movement, who disagree with Kaut- 
sky, violently denounce us for giving | 
any one a chance to read his book. I} 
am “orthodox” enough not to like their | 
attitude. It is to be expected that, at} 
any given time, there will be consid-'! 
erable differences of opinion within 
the party on one subject or another. 
These differences have to be dis- 
cussed. Such discussicn does good and 
not harm, if it is free, fair and decent | 
in tone. It cannot be free and fair and 
decent if the publication of material 
on one side is to be branded as a sin 
against the movement, while the other 
side can say what it will. 

Blanshard and Sinclair say that 





| 





} pressing his own views, 





Kautsky’s views ought not to be laid 
before our party, but neither of them! 
ever consults the party before ex- 
not only in 
the party press but outside. Their de- 
sire for a one-sided »resentation, to- 
gether with the insulting and vituper- | 
aative tone they assume, justify a sus- 
picion that they are rather afraid of 
a discussion in which both sides are 
to be heard. 

I should rest the case here, except 
that this might give the impression | 
that I admit the correctness of Blan- | 
shard's strictures on the Kautsky 
book, which I emphatically do not. I 
think he is wrong on each of the/| 
points he makes, but space does not} 
permit me to take up all of them 

Russian Bolshevists surely know| 
more about education in Russia than | 
do our American college professors. If | 
we are to judge by their own utter- 
ances, what Kautsky says in the pas- 
sage quoted is altogther correct. Their | 
guiding purpose is to instill into the} 
pupils’ minds an implicit belief that | 
whatever the Communist party says} 
is true and to train them in a habit| 
of implicit obedience to the Soviet 
state. This concept in education is 
perfectly consistent with Bolshevist 
theory as a whole. The Bolshevists 
avow and glorify it, and leave to their 
American admirers the queer task of 


| industrial workers or of both together; 


| revolt is to instigate it. I hope that is 


either denying it or trying to recon- 
cile it with “liberalism.” 

When he comes to philosophy, Blan- 
shard gets beyond his depth. He 
makes hash of the attempt to state 
his own dualistic thesis, and he pre- 
sumably altogether misunderstands (I 
don’t think he willfully misrepresents) 
the historical materialism of Kautsky 
and other Marxists. In this very book 
Kautsky expressly repudiates the no- 
tion that social phenomena can, in 
Blanshard’s phrase, be “mapped and 
charted” with the same precision, 
completeness and certainty as is prac- 
ticable in the physical sciences. What 
he does claim is that the general ten- 
dencies of economic development can 
be predicted “almost with certainty” 
and that the so-called Marxian 
prophecies based on them “have as a 
rule proved true.” His scientific mod- 
eration in this matter is in odd con- 
trast with Blanshard’s dogmatic as- 
sertion that the human will operates 
independently of physical causation. 
And when Blanshard claims that all 
except a few “stupid and reaction- 
ary” persons agree with him, I have 
to wonder whether he would apply 
those epithets to Bukharin, not to 
mention Bertrand Russeil and John 
B. Watson. Blanshard may think what 
he likes as to materialism and dual- 
ism, but he ought not to misstate the 
theory he rejects, nor pretend that it 
is hovelessly discredited among think- 
ing men. 

It is when he comes to Kautsky’s 
closing chapter, however, that Blan- 
shard gives us the worst example of 
misrepresentation—again I say, prob- 
ably not conscious and willful, but due 
to the fact that he approached the 
book with a hostile bias which pre- 
vented him from understanding. It is 
simply not true that Kautsky is try- 
ing to incite Social Democrats to 
launch a revolt in Russia. Kautsky 
has never had the habit of trying to 
incite other people to violent and peri- 
lous enterprises. What he does is to 
give reasons (which Blanshard quite 
ignores) for thinking that sooner or 
later the series of revolts produced 
by dictatorial oppression, thus far one 
after another drowned in blood, will 
reach a point where they will become 
too strong for the dictatorship; to 
point out the probable tendencies of 
such an event, according as it ig a 
movement of working peasants or of 





and to indicate how, if and when this 
happens, the Socialists ought to use 
their influence in order to get the 
results most favorable to democratic 
Socialism—that is, to the interests of 
the toiling masses. 

I know there are some who think 
that all revolts are the work of “emis- 
saries” and “agitators,” and who hold 
that to speak of the possibility of a 


not Blanshard’s social philosophy. If 
not, he has no case against Kaut- 
Sky's closing chapter, as all who read 
it with an open mind will discover. 

I should like to stop here. But the 
tone of a discussion is sometimes al- 
most as important as its contents. 
There are certain decencies which 
self-respecting men ought to observe. 
We can forgive a good deal to un- 
schooled men, but Blanshard has not 
that excuse for being vulgarly abu- 
sive. When a person of his calibre and 
attainments permits himself to speak 
of a Karl Kautsky as an “armchair 
metaphysician” and a “theologian of 
the Southern Baptist vintage,” to say 
that he “makes no first-hand study” 
of the subjects on which he writes, 


would be comical if it were not so dis- 
gusting. 





ALGERNON LEE. 
New York City. 





ABOUT MANY THINGS 
Editor, The New Leader: 

Reading De Witt’s column impels 
me to ask you to print this. I am 
one of those old men who are respon- 
sible for all the sins, crimes and 
mistakes ever made. Marx was one 
of them, and neither Pete Brady nor 
Matt Woll is exactly old. 

I once slapped Heywood Broun’s 
wrist in the Telegram, for saying the 
same thing, and got three letters; 
one from a Brooklyn man who agreed 
with me and cited the names of some 
pretty good old men and some pretty 
bad young ones, one trom an ex- 
Catholic priest who wanted to sell 
me a book, and one from the S.L.P. 
who wanted to know why I didn’t 
join a real Socialist party. I was grey 
when, with a red card in my pocket, 
properly stamped I sat with a com- 
mittee trying to iron out the d‘ffer- 
ences between the S.L.P. and the 
S.P. We didn’t succeed, but we tried. 
Did De Witt ever tackle that job? 
Properly done, it would save a lot of 
wasted effort and get all our eggs in 
one basket. I believe that is called 
unionism. The Communist Mani- 
festo had something about it. And 
a capitalist, during the specie resump- 
tion debates said something we might 
apply to ourselves: “The way to unite 
is to unite.” 

De Witt takes himself too seriously. 
The Socialist movement existed be- 
fore he was born and will exist after 
we're both dead. That doesn’t mean 
that he shouldn’t kick while he can; 
only that he should kick the right 
carcasses. I read Kastenbaum’s let- 
ter though not the Guide for intelli- 
gent women and I ask: Who did more 
to incite Socialist thought, De Witt 
or Shaw? Who began first; and 
when did Shaw quit. Of course he 
has his own methods which may not 
be strictly Marxian but I think he 
and I are agreed that the R.LP. 
should be ripped out of Capitalism. 
Does De Witt go any farther than 
that? I believe that the Socialist 
movement should be of and by the 
working class; and the workers call 
us nuts and bolsheviks;: and colleg- 
ians of the middle class form inter- 
collegiate Socialist organizations. 
Should we fight them? Hillquit has 
been called a parlor Socialist but he 
has followers in East side bed-cooking 
and dining rooms. I never followed 
him but I have listened to him and 
gone with him and am still goimg— 
with the party. I went with C. E. 
Russell and I never would have voted 
to exclude him on account of differ- 
ence in tactics. Spargo is someone 
else; he always sucked at the juiciest 
teat—at least I thought so. Reeard- 
ing MacDonald, I would reserve judg- 









ment. In these investigating days, 
we should obey the inji tion: Judge 
not lest ye be judged. He has been 
killed about as often as the Times 
killed Lenin and it would not sur- 
prise me to see him, like Mark Twain, 
inform us that the news was greatly | 
exaggerated. | 

Suppose there was a man In the/ 


British House of Lords talking some 
kind of Socialism, and a lot of them 
in the Commons, and the county and 
city chambers doing the same, how 
would that compare with our party 
of revolutionists and modernists with 
nobody in Congress, the N. Y. legis- 
lature or city council? When we) 
elect somebody somewhere, members 
of the working class go to see him 





that he has “bit off more than he 
can chew” and has “mental indiges- 
tion”"—well, when such a person does 


that sort of thing he makes a very|of them there waddayecallums.” 


curious exposure of his inner self. It 


‘ 
y 


as they would go to the Zoo to see 
a new animal. “He ain’t a democrat 
an’ he ain’t a republican; he’s one 





Morris Hillquit told me after I had 





written an article to—I think—The 
Call, about 57 varieties, that there 
was only one. Well, I guess he vas 
right; he knows a lot more about it 
than I do. But which one is it? As 
the poet sang so sweetly: 


The June bug has his wings of gold, 
The lightning bug his flame, 

The bed-bug has no wings at all 
But he gets there just the same. 


De Witt’s poetic soul ought to see the 
beauty and truth in those lines, Of 
course, if we all looked wise and said 
nothing, nobody would dispute us; it 
is only when we say something that 
somebody else calls us nuts, degen- 
erates “or sumpin”. Which reminds 
me that I have said plenty. I had 
some more spitballs to fire, but in 
mercy to the editor I will put them 
in my pocket, and offer De Witt a 
candy. The article on machine tools 
and capitalist production should earn 
the commendation of any Socialist. 
It is a long time since I went to 
church, but I remember something 
about: The greatest of these is 
Charity. . 
WM. EDWARDS. 
Hastings on Hudson, N. Y. 


BOOKSELLERS MUST LIVE 
Editor, The New Leader: 

In Camden, New York, a suburb of 
Syracuse, the school board has 
changed its text books this season 
compelling the poorer classes to buy 
books that are not available at sec- 
ond hand. The present economic de- 
pression is just as stringent there as 
in New York City but despite this 
fact, the changes are made. 

Some of the text books just intro- 
duced are “Better English” by Jesche, 
Potter and Gillette: “South America 
and the Old World” by Atwood and 
Thomas: History by Clark and Gor- 
dy: Reader by Elson and Gray. These 
books are all new and not available 
at second hand. 

One other book, “American His- 
tory” by Southworth and published 
by the Iroquois Company can be pur- 
chased at a second hand rate of 
eighty cents here in New York City; 
the same book can be had in Cam- 
den by the school children at a 68 
cent rate. Don’t attempt to relieve 
the situation by any misguided sense 
of philanhropy, the book publishers 
have forestalled that. 

Even education seems to be in the 
grip of the racketeer, but of course, 
all this is legitimate to the capitalis- 
tic mind. And it is “giving your 
neighbor job.” The booksellers 
must live! 

ERNEST LYALL 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


a 


MISNER. 


UNORGANIZED WORKERS 
Editor, The New Leader: 

I agree with Comrade DeWitt’s ar- 
ticle in the Sept. 5 issue of your paper. 
Let the union members run their own 
organization. The Socialist party 
ought not to either criticize or coddle 
them, Let the Socialist members of 
the unions do that if necessary inside 
union lodges. The workers outside the 
unions are as susceptible to the prin- | 
ciples of Socialism, if not more, than 
union members are. The non-organized 
workers are more essential to a So-| 
cialist victory at the polls than the 
organized workers for there are so 
many more of them. We can win with- 
out the organized worker’s vote but/ 
we are compelled to have the non-| 
organized workers vote in order to 
win. Besides we can’t win them by an-| 
tagonizing their leaders and policies. | 
Let them alone and let’s use our time| 
and energy in building up a Socialist | 
movement. 

A MISSISSIPPI READER. 





props.» With the present surplus 
of labor, cases are found where 
workers have actually been per- 
forming rock work and timbering 
without any compensation. Ev- 
ery colliery has a consideration 
wage, a rate which the miner must 
be paid when his working con- 
ditions make it impossible for him 
to earn “wages.” Now that the 
men are being cowed the consid- 
eration wage is often not paid. 
The contract miner is told he must 
work only for coal no matter how 
little he is able to earn. Then, 
differences of opinion may arise 
as to the measurement of the 
coal he has handled. Thus, al- 
though the agreement is ostensibly 
lived up to, it is being violated 
every day. 

Some company officials have a 
subtle way of breaking down con- 
ditions when bulldozing proves to 
be inadequate. A man is given a 
place to work at a specified rate. 
If he rejects the offer as unfair 
he is assigned elsewhere. Soon 
another worker is found who ac- 
cepts the proposition, then an- 
other. It is not long before a 
new wage scale has been set up 
quietly. When a complaint is fin- 
ally brought before the Concili- 
ation Board by the union the griev- 
ance is thrown out because under 
the rules the Board is bound by 
“practices” or precedents. 

The readjustment of wages when 
the method of computing earn- 
ings is altered affords the compan- 
ies opportunities to cut wages. 
When the payment is changed, for 
example, from so much per yard 
to so much per car or vice versa, 
the company knowing what the 





must be changed. 


basic cause of our troubles. 
Just as history raised up a rev? 
olutionary class, the Soanpeciatflte 
overthrow feudalism, so the self- 
same historical process has brought 
forward the modern working class, 
wherever there is capitalism, to 
conque’ it and replace it with a 
social system in which the people 
will b> free because they will own 
and control their means of life. 


The Paradox of Capitalism 

There is absolutely no excuse for 
want, for uncertainty, for the des- 
perate struggle for existence. When 
men and women hungered in the 
past it was because there wasn’t 
erough. But the want which af- 
flicts humanity today is want in 
tne midst of superabundance, Want 
| occause there is too much, It took 
capitalism to produce this paradox, 
this insanity. Capitalism—the sys- 
t.m under which the harder people 
work the sooner they will be with- 
out jobs, and the more they’ pro- 
duce the sooner and the longer 
they are likely to be in desperate 
need. 

Is our industrial system a Frank- 
ensteiz, beyond the control of or- 
ganized intelligent men and wo- 
men, or can we make it serve our 
purposes instead of being offered 
up to it as sacrifices on the altar 
of private profit? 

Marx was the first modern 
thinker to scientifically analyze 
capitalism. He traced its origins 
and foretold the course of its baaic 
development. He foresaw barge 
scale industry with its concentra- 
tion of ownership control. He 
predicted the eliminaffn of the 
middle class as an economic and 
social factor and the growth of the 
working class. He explained that 
increasingly large numbers of per- 
sons were destined to be reduced 
to the status of propertyless work- 
ers dependent for food, shelter and 
clothing upon the sale of their la- 
bor power for wages to the capi- 
talist owners of the job. 

Marx pointed out that funda- 
mentally responsible for modern 
unemployment is our social sys- 
tem under which socially necessary 
means of life are privately owned; 
in which production is carried on 
primarily for private profit, and 
curtailed or discontinued when 
these are no longer available, un- 
der which production for sale in 
steadily contracting markets is 
carried on in a planless and fierce- 
ly competitive manner. Marx 
taught there will be no final solu- 
tion of the problems generated by 
capitalism until planned, coopera- 
tive production for use, for the 
service of humanity, replaces an- 
archaic, competitive capitalist ex- 
ploitation of the means of life for 
owner’s profits. Unemployment and 
breadlines—these are just a part 
of the price we pay for capitalism. 
Is ic worth it? Is it necessary? 

Liberty Is Mocked 
Our industrial system can and 
It is dangerous 











| ings again! 


present and future technical con- 
ditions are is able to propose rates 


which may seem favorable to the 
men at first but will, 
new conditions come to light, de- 
prive them of wages. When ma- 
chinery is introduced, setting the 


rate always gives the employers 
a chance to propose wage scales 
that will mean losses of earnings 


to the men. If the workers ob- 


ject, the mines are kept closed un- 
til the men are starved into sub- 


mission. 
The Menace of Unem- 
ployment 


The operators have the upper 


hand now that there is so much 
unemployment. 
the individual miner must make 
the complaint before the grievance 
committee of the local union is 
able to take up the case. The in- 
dividual does not always complain. 
He may have no faith in what the 
grievance committee may be able 
to accomplish or he may be afraid 
that he will lose his job or re- 
ceive a poor working place next 
time. There are examples of ag- 
gressive grievance committees 
bringing pressure to bear on tim- 
id workers to fight their cases. 

One of the greatest obstacles 
that the union must face is the 
prevalence of foreigners in its 
ranks, There are many who hardly 
understand English. There are 
those who are more Americanized 
but cannot handle the language 
well enough to be effective. The 
companies dictate terms to the al- 
jens. Often the grievance com- 
mittee because of language bar- 
riers never hears of what has tak- 
en place. The old English, Welsh 
and Irish element in the union stil! 
runs its affairs, but the future will 
see leaders springing up among 
the second and third generations 
of Polish, Lithuanian, Italian and 
other national groups. These 
younger folk are just becoming ar- 
ticulate. 

The present agreement in the 
anthracite will not expire until 
1936. If matters continue as at 
present, it will be a mere shell long 
before that time. The 


conditions in the industry for a 
five and a half year period, may 
turn out to be a cloak for the 
employers’ attack upon the work- 
ers’ conditions. This is the basis 
of the present unrest in the an- 
thracite—outlaw strikes, talk of 
“rump” conventions, proposals to 
break away from the soft coal 
miners and form a separate an- 
thracite union, meetings and meet- 
i Any moment ancther 
outburst may occur, 





when the 


If a rate is cut 


contract, | 
which was supposed to stabilize | 


tc all but the few who own and 
rule. The distress and hunger of 
millions, the uncertainty and inse- 
eurity that hangs like the sword 
of Damocles over the heads of most 
of us, increasing crime and insan- 
ity, war and the threat of war,— 
these are the inevitable fruits of 
capitalism. 

Under capitalism, our very lib- 
erty is a mockery. Our freedom 
is the freedom to find jobs or beg, 
borrow or steal. In the Declara- 
tion of Independence, of which Jef- 
| ferson is reputed to have been the 
author, it is written we are enti- 
tled to life, liberty and the pursuit 
o: hapyiness. But there can be no 
life without the means of life— 
food, shelter and clothing—and no 
| food, shelter and clothing without 
jobs, and no jobs except at the 
pleasure of their capitalist owners. 

Jefferson was a great democrat. 
But political democracy, while al- 
together desirable, is no guaran- 
tee, in and of itself against the 
evils which increasingly afflict ever- 
growing numbers. The battle for 
freedom was not won when the 
political ideals of Jefferson tri- 
umphed and the so called rule of 
the people was established. 

An industrial and financial, an 
economic, sovereignty has been es- 
tablished which, regardless of po- 
litical forms, dominates the lives 
of the great masses of the people. 
These will never be truly free until 
industrial democracy has been es- 
tablished, until the people are sov- 
ereign in the economic sphere as 
they are, in theory at least, in the 
political. 

The Movement for Liberation 
Jefferson was a man of gresi 
intellect and perspicacity, of libe: 

| almincedness far ahead of his tim 

|'He was feared and condemned b; 
the conservatives of his day. The- 

| called him anarchist, atheist, leve: 
ler. The Reverend Dr. Timots 

Dwight, then dean of Yale, stic 
| matized Jefferson and his follow 
jers as traitors and villains. All c: 
the equivalents of the moderr 
“red” were hurled at the man whe 
wrote of the Shay’s uprising: “God 
| forbid we should ever be 20 years 
|--ithout such a rebellion.” 

But the world that was evolved 
jin the second half of the 19th cen- 
tury and since was beyond his ken 
anc his philosophy is inadequate 
for the challenging problems of our 
time. For their solution only the 
philosophy elaborated by Marx, and 








| amplified by his successors, is ade- 


|quate. It is that philosophy which 
inspires and guides the mightiest 
world-wide movement in history— 
the international working class 
movement—which now stands on 





the threshold of power. 
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There Is Gold in 
Those Lecture-Halls 














s 
NE result of the abandonment of the gold 
~O standard by the British will undoubtedly be 
an even greater influx of British lecturers than 
usual this season. No British lecturer will abandon 
gold, no matter what the Old Lady of Threadneedle 
Street does. Especially American gold, so hold 
everything boys, for here they come. 





Among the first of them is the ever articulate J. 
P. Jacks who has arrived with a Great Message 
{cr all of us who may be wondering what io do 
‘e new leisure that a benevolent capitaiism 


thrust upon us. 


+ 
c 


ith 
r2s 


liv. Jacks suggests that we should go into train- 
3 for adversity, starting with physical exercise. 
..mething like the old-time Swedish exercises. 
.r2, two, three, skip, you know. It wasn’t so long 
. 72 that you were doing this to the hoarse com- 
ticnds of a physical instructor at a microphone. 
i’ow it is Mr. Jacks’s idea that if we get good and 
husky by lying on the floor and kicking our legs 
around and doing two-four squats, the depression 
won’t seem half so bad and in addition we fiil up 
the spare time by doing something worthwhile, in- 
stead of sitting around with our eyes glued to that 
corner, beyond which, according to the soothsayers, 
lingers a returning prosperity. 











There are at this writing some 750,000 workless 
workers in New York City alone. Some of them 
who have panhandled us of late seem a bit down 
in the mouth. Thank God Mr. Jacks is here to 
brighten them up. Let them leave their park 
benches, flop-houses and Mills hotels and run sayly 
around the reservoir in Central Park at stnup. 
Then they could foregather on the Mall ani go 
through an hour of setting-up exercises. All this 
would cost practically nothing, except the salazy of 
the instructor, would sharpen their appetites and 
would end all talk about such subversive palliatives 
as the “dole”. The morning might be devoted to 
folk dancing. The afternoons could be given over 
to the Nudists, If things keep on as they are go- 
ing now we'll all be Nudists soon. The return to 
the sim,ie-life has been greatly hastened by the 
depression. Pretty soon we'll get down to three 
nanny goats and a loin cloth apiece and then we 
can sit around spinning and to hell with depression 
and the gold standard. 


~~ 


Attendants at the Detroit Convention of the 
American Legion must be good and dizzy by this 
time. They were undoubtedly good and dizzy the 
first night of the convention, if they acted in their 
convetioal manner, but think of their mental state 
after listening to the first five or six speeches del- 
ivered by Hoover, Harbord ct al. 





First Harbord tells them that surely they are 
the people and that they have been appointed ‘rom 
on high to become the back-bone of the American 
Fascists. They are to preserve law and order and 
protect us all from our “criminal elements’. Tnose 
who were in Boston at the last convention of the 
Legion will undoubtedly be delighted to hear that 
we are to be sayed by the Legion especially ‘f they 
happened to be wayfarers who were hit by bottles 
thrown from Legion hotel headquarters or were in 
automobiles dumped over by these stalwart yuar- 
dians of law and order in their more playful moods. 


Then Hoover arrives at Detroit with the heart- 
ening word that the Legion having won the war 
to end war is now summoned to another war. This 
new war is one in which the Legionnaires are to 
fight like anything against taking any money for 
themselves. They are to go out there and stand up 
like men against accepting any more of the bonus. 


Vienna congress of the Socialist 








From Our Foreign Correspondents 











By Joseph Baskin 


(General Secretary, Workmen’s 


-MacDonald’s National Government Recalls Other In-° 
stances of C ollaboration 





Circle) 
ICTOR ADLER once remarked 

Y that the ministerial chair ex- 
erts a hidden influence even over 
its most respectable occupants; 
wuoever becomes a minister of 
state sooner or later is compelled 
to acc like a rascal. If this obser- 
vation isn’t true literally it cer- 
teinly is true psychologically. 

When you contemplate the pres- 
ent debacle of Ramsay MacDonald 
you can’t help comparing it to sim- 
ilar episodes in recent history. One 
is tempted to utter a platitude but 
none the less a truth, that history 
repeats itself. 

The case of Millerand is still 
vivid in our memories. Remember 
what consternation his desertion 
caused among Socialists all over 
the world! Millerand was the first 
Socialist who accepted a bourgeois 
cabine* post, without the consent 
oi his party. It was in the stormy 
days of the Dreyfus affair when 
France was in the hands of the 
militarists and reactionaries. It 
was tr save the French Republic 
from the military clique that Mil- 
lerand became a member of Wal- 
deck-Rousseau’s cabinet. Opinion in 
the French Socialist Party was di- 


has been redrawn and the economic 
structure also has undergone a rad- 
ical change- The Socialist parties 
have grown considerably and in 
some European countries the bour- 
geois parties have been compelled 
in time of crisis to call upon the 
Socialist parties to participate in 
their governments. Wherever So- 
cialists entered the bourgeois gov- 
ernments they. did so as a result 
of instructions from a united par- 
ty. Where Socialists participated 
in the governments of Sweden, Bel- 
gium and Germany they did not do 
so as individuals. Otto Bauer just- 
ly pleaded with the delegates at 
Vienna that the Congress should 
not dictate to the German Social- 
Democrats a policy towards the 
Bruening government, that the 
German comrades who are fight- 
ing for democracy and who stand 
most to lose from the menace of 
Fascism should be permitted to 
decide their own course in the 
present crisis. 

And now we come to the pres- 
ent situation in England. About 
seven“years ago the Labor Party 
assumed power. MacDonald and 
his colleagues felt that they were 


opposition to bourgeois govern- 
ments and unite with them to stave 
off the clerical menace.” 

Socialists passionately debated 
tris question but as there was no 
practical significance in the Miller- 
and controversy to the Socialists 
of other countries in those days it 
was soon forgotten. And Miller- 
and shortly thereafter dropped out 
of the Socialist party. 

The next episode involving a So- 
cialist renegade was that of Bri- 
and, the present minister of France. 
Briand, the eloquent speaker and 
syndicalist, joined a bourgeois 
ministry as Millerand did and his 
fate was the same. 


fice and be true to their mandate 
from the Labor party they resign- 
ed honorably. 
A few years elapsed. Unem- 
ployment in England mounted and 
the economic crisis assumed great- 
er preportions. And when at the 
last election Labor emerged with 
‘rest legation ‘n the Hor 
,of Commons it was gain called 
upon to organize a government. 
The new government was faced 
with a host of the rost perplexing 
problems. The economic difficulties 
at home, the Indian question and 
the disarmament negotiations were 
Herculean tasks that challenged 
this minority government. 

The British Situation | The Tory Tactics 
Since the days of Millerand the | The bourgeois parties of Eng- 
world has experienced grave cat-|land threatened the existence of 
The map of the world}the Labor government at every 








astrophies. 


Hundred Million. 


mission” and recommends a series 
of slashes in the budget. 
falls on the education fund which 
it proposed to cut by seventy mil- 
lions and the unemployment insur- 


ten per cent while the army and 
navy expenditures are to remain 
inviolable. 


working class was thus singled out 
for sacrifice while British invest- 
ments abroad that amount to bil- 
lions were 
large landowners at home, 


were left unmolested. Of course 
it didn’t occur to the “economy 
commission” to recommend a high- 


step. The bourgeois parties of 
the other countries as well watch- 
ed that government with great 
concern. So long as the MacDon- 
ald government did nothing that 
threatened directly the interests of 
the other parties, they permitted 
it to remain in office. Besides, the 
Conservatives were in no position 
t: assume control and had no de- 
sire to be faced with the well- 
nigh impossible task of leading 
the country out of the crisis. And 
like crafty politicians they chose 
to remain in the opposition rather 
than to run the risk of failure in 
office. It was better politics to 
permit the Labor Government to 
continue and lose in prestige be- 
cause of its inability to apply So- 
cialis: measures to solve England's 
economic troubles. Conditions con- 
tinued to become worse. 

The counting budget could not 
be balanced and British credit was 
endangered. At this point the 
bourgeoisie saw their interests 
threatened. 

A glance at the current British 
budget reveals the following out- 
standing facts: 
Interest on debt 


heritances. Meantime the 


that unless the budget was bal- 


fuse to advance any further cred- 
its. It is quite evident that the 
moneyed interests of Wall street 
thus sought to undermine the po- 
sition of the Labor Government, 
for it seems preposterous to speak 
of a financial crisis in so rich a 
land on account of a six hundred 
million dollar deficit when at the 
same time the U. S. operates on a 
billion dollar deficit and when Eng- 
lish investments abroad amount to 
about four billion pounds. 

Why, it would never occur to 
anyone to suggest that New York 
City, which incurs deficits of mil- 
lions from time to time, is in any 
danger of bankruptcy. New York 
City could levy an increased tax 
O1 real estate to cover its deficit. 
If Nev’ York can find a way out 
why cannot England? 


A Traitorous Act 


$1,514,000,000 


vided on the act of Millerand. The | @2trusted with the government not | Repayment of debt.. 260,250,000/ Thus we find the Labor govern- 
Guesdist faction railed against Mil- | because of their own strength but /army....... ..eeee+ 199,650,000 | ment cut of office because it could 
lerand’s treachery, while the ad-;>ecause they were the representa- |Navy ......... ...e+ 258,025,000 | not sanction a reduction in unem- 
herents of Jaures justified Miller | tives of the powerful party of la-| Air Force ........ 90,500,000 | ployment insurance to help meet 
and. bor. When after some months in |rducation ...... - 291,905,000 | the deficit. The Labor government 
“To save the Republic,” they | ice MacDonald and the other La- |Unemployment and resigned because it would not be- 
said, “Socialists may set aside their | Porites in the government realized| Health Insurance. . tray the interests of those who put 
‘ that they could not continue in of- | o1q Age and Widows’ 596,990,000 it in office. Had all the labor min- 


Pensions isters come to the British workers 


Counting all other expenses there 
would be a deficit of about Six 


were in the government because 
you put us there. The time has 
come when all hostile interests are 
lined up against us, unless we be- 
tray your interests. We have de- | 
cided to resign and continue the | 
fight for Socialism together with | 
our comrades in the ranks.” That | 
would be understood and approved 
by the rank and file. That, too, | 
would have been applauded by So- 
cialists all over the world, Had | 
the MacDonald government chosen | 
this course it would have had ex- 
cellent chances to be returned to! 
office with a clear majority. 
But here history repeats itself 
MacDonald, Snowden and J. H. | 


| 
Thomas chose to remain in office, | 


The Extent of the Crisis 
Along comes the “economy com- 


The axe 


ance fund which is to be cut by 


The meagre relief of the British 


left untouched. The 
too, 
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OME 500 members of the So-| 
cialist Party in New York City 
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American Socialisis And Ihe International 


Report of Delegates to Vienna Conference Gives Cross- 
Section of Opinion in the American Parity 
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with close interest last | 
night the report of the |Some of the American delegates, 
delegates to the recent |new and unfamiliar to Socialist 
congresses, may have felt that this 
made the deliberations drab and 


followed 
Friday 
party's 


t 
t 
t 


and Labor International. Every 


ment and what was more neces- | 


he movement against war. But | 
he world knows the Socialist In- 
ernational stands for disarma- 


Socialist parties to wait until they 
were attacked, he said, but rather 
to press forward. The American 
delegation, Dr. Sadoff complained, | 


e. tax on large incomes and on in- | 
“Mac- | 
Donald government was notified | 


anced foreign bankers would re- | 


and said to them, “Brothers, we | mie 
Socialist movement. 








Otherwise a lot of their rich buddies who dug down 
in the past to put up Legion buildings and pay off 
the boys who went red-hunting will be stuck for 
extra taxes and that would sure be tough, So it 
looks like a slim winter for the Legion, going 
around defending law and order with not a jit in 
. their pants 

However the Legion knows what it wants when 
it wants it, as the howls of a large section of Our 
Defenders showed at the conclusion of Hervie’s 
speech. Like the American Federation of L«ubor, 
the Legion has come to its profound economic sol- 
ution for the present crisis. Cries of “We want 
beer!” thundered through the convention hall, You 
can’t expect a bunch of heroes to be busting around 
putting down our criminal elements without a 
snootful of something more powerful than weter. 
Give us beer and we will chase every red out of 
this country back to where he came from, and 
what’s more we won't bother you any more 2vout 
the bonus. This is the message that the Legion 
sent to Hoover on this historic occasion. 

I told you recently that these were the days when 
candidates on the Socialist ticket in New Yorx City 
paced the floors o’nights thinking up answers to 
questions sent them by the Citizens’ Union, the 
League of Women Voters, und so weiter. They want 
to know what I think about controlling taxi:abs, 
licensing night clubs and my view of the push- 
cart situation. Also my age, former activities and 
previous condition of servitude. I wish they would 
ask me something about unemployment and public 
ownership because my stand on the push-cart situ- 
ation is, well, a bit tenuous, if you get what I mean. 
I mean that I am not much wrought up abvut it. 
I hadn’t realized that push-carts had arrived at 
the burning issue stage. A push-cart is a »ush- 
cart, colorful, interesting to those in search of 
local color for fancy pieces for the paper, but 
nothing that calls for a questionnaire. 


In the issue of “The West Side Socialist News”, 
copies of which will be distributed for the first time 
at the dinner to Heywood Broun this coming Sun- 
day night at the Level Club on West Seventy-third 
Street, New York, Heywood says that he just isn’t 
going to answer these questionnaires. You can 
find out the reasons in detail, if you go to the din- 
ner end hear the speeches by Heywood and Charney 
Viaceck and Norman Thomas but in general I can 
tell you that it’s because Heywood doesn’t ‘iink 
that in a time of crisis like this, Socialists should 
putter around with such reformistic matters. I 
Know that there are in the Party a number of com- 
rades whose intelligence and courage I vastly ad- 
mire who disagree with Heywood’s stand. They 
believe that Socialists should be concerned with 
the humdrum, everyday matters of municipal ad- 
ministration. They are temperamentally miles 
apart from the revolutionary attitude that the time 
is rotten ripe for intensive agitation for “Socialism 
in our times,” personally I think the time is here 
for such propaganda. I do realize the value of an 


available seat in the Debs Auditor- 
ium was filled and there were 
many standees. 

The meeting brought out sharp 
differences of opinion on the work 
of the congress, differences which 
were reflected in the discussion 
from the floor. Morris Hillquit, na- 
tional chairman of the party, Al- 
gernon Lee, Jacob Panken and Jul- 


represented a movement meeting 
tremendous responsibilities in thor- 
ough Socialist fashion. On the 
other hand, Jessie Wallace Hugh- 
an and Dr. Louis Sadoff felt that 


disarmament was weak and in- 
sufficient to meet the war danger. 
Dr. Sadoff was critical of the en- 
tire proceedings. 


gress was 


Tt had 700 delegates from 30 na- 


tions, representing many party 
memberships of 614 millions and 
over 25 millions of voters. The 


parties have 1,200 members in na- | 
tional parliaments and over 300) 
daily papers. 

Cites Austrian Revolt 
“The first impression gathered | 
from the congress,” Hillquit de- 
clared, “was that of power. Many 
of the parties run their govern- 
ments, others exert tremendous 
negative influence. This congress 
then was no mere body that could 
content itself with resolutions. It 
represented parties of the work- 
ers, actually, not abstractly as we 
do. The delegates remembered 
that if they called on their follow- 
ers to rise in revolt they would 
do so. In the nations where So- 
cialism is weak, we may be as rev- 
olutionary as we please. But in 
| Europe parties must 
think of what will be the conse- 
quence of their every act and res- 
olution This wness 
actually a sign of 
showed the maturity and determin- 
ation of’ the movement. 

“Austria the other day offered 
a demonstration and the respon- 
sibility of the movement. When 
the Fascist coup was attempted, 
the government hesitated between 
putting it down and allowing it 
to go on. The Socialist Party 
stepped in and declared that if the 
government would not act, it 
would. 











sister 


our 





ility, 


responsib 


Under this pressure, the 





intimate knowledge of the machinery of govern- 

ment on the part of every Socialist candidate. But | 
the danger is, in my opinion again, that we are so 
likely to get caught up in a discussion of that 
machinery as to leave the impression, upon some 
of our auditors at any rate, that we are chiefly 
exercised over patching the machine. Heaven 
knows we can stand a lot more efficiency in gov- 
ernment, and honesty as well. But these things 
are not at the end of any Socialist quest on which 
I am willing to embark. For our significance is 
revolutionary or it is nothing. 


« McAlister Coleman, 
\ 





attempted Fascist revolution went 
down to complete defeat. This 
was a demonstration of the power 
and determination of this so-called 
conservative Socialism.” 

The depression period and its in- 
ternational’ complications, Hillqut 
continued, made responsibility more 
necessary than ever. It was felt 
that this was no time for mean- | 
ingless phrases, since pressing im- 





ius Gerber felt that the congress | 


the action of the International on | 


Hillquit declared the Vienna con- , 
the largest ever held. | 


| and 


without fire. It was true, Hillquit 
said, that the movement is not so 
romantic as it was; yet there was 
an organized, disciplined force 
which gave greater guarantee than | 
ever of Socialist success. No one 
;could doubt that the Socialist 
movement was moving on though 
seemingly it was making slow pro- 
| gress. 





| Miss Hughan Critical 
| Jessie Wallace Hughan devoted | 
; most of her time to describing the | 
actions of the Congress on dis- | 
| armament. The majority of the | 
; congress, she feit, was more con- | 
servative on this subject than it | 
should have been. The position of | 
the Independent Labor Party, Miss 
Hughan felt, was closer to Social- | 
ism. The League of Nations or al 
group of Liberals could have sub- | 
i scribed to the official resolution, | 
she said. This resolution called for | 
intensive propaganda which would | 
lead the February meeting of the} 
League’s disarmament commission | 
























international war. Disarma- 


gress work. On disarmament, Lee 


sary was a plan of action adopted | was neither elected by the mem- 


Xocialists And Coalitions 















Chatterbox 











took a long time to get around to see Heye 
wood Broun’s “Shoot The Works” still playing 





| office to help England out of it 
|/morass. Their personal opinion 
ido not interest us. 
entry into a coalition 
“National government”) 


arch enemies of labor, is a traitor 
ous act. And that is how organ 
ized British labor regards it. 

| How empty are 


| workers to share in the sacrifices 


Grar.ted that the plan for bal- 
ancing the budget had to be car- 
|ried out with the help of Baldwin 
is 
jthere for MacDonald to remain in 
; the government? MacDonald could 
j very well have left the job to the 


|}and Chamberlain what need 


|; Conservatives and the Liberals 


| They would have spared MacDon- 
}ald and his colleagues the ignom- 
jiny of becoming the direct agents 
of the bourgeoisie in robbing the 
| workers of their unemployment pit- 
MacDonald says that this 


| 


tances. 
jis no coalition government but is 
}a government of individuals, But 


that makes his participation more 


| grievous, That accentuates the fact 
|} that he took it into his head that 
ihe as an individual can save his 


| 


| 
| that no individual is big enough to 
| save a country in time of a crisis, 
1 as oniy the united efforts of a 
j united nation can save the country 
}from financial ruin. Participation 
of the discredited MacDonald in 
the “National government” can 
enly result in giving the bour- 
geois parties one more weapon 
against the working class and the 


British Labor’s Answer 

It is heartening to note in the 
days since the fall of the Labor 
g vernment that the capitalist par- 
ties have seen a demonstration of 
labor’s solidarity. The decision of 
the Trade Union Congress and the 
vigorous and determined stand of 
the Labor Party should be ade- 
quate answer to the enemies of la- 
bor. A few of labor’s leaders have 
betrayed it. So it renounces them 
and marches onward. British La- 
bor emerges stronger by its deci- 
sion to stand united against the 


/ Onslaught of its enemies. MacDon- 


ald is no more ours. He is just 
ore more renegade added to the 


believing, and no doubt honestly, | list of Viviani, Millerand, Briand. 








ist statement. Hillquit denied that 
the International had appealed to 
bankers to save Germany. It had, 
he said, urged the workingcelasses 
to bring pressure on their govern- 
ments to aid Germany. 

“I do not want to be personal, 
but it seems to me that Comrade 


{that a “higher duty” to their coun- 
|tvy dictated that they remain in 


MacDonald’s 
(so-called 

together 
with Baldwin and Chamberlain, the 


MacDonald's 
|phrases about the duty of the 


country. MacDonald ought to know 


by responsible and instructed del- 
egates. The determination was 
that disarmament should not be 


bership of the party nor instructed 
by it. 
Judge Panken, who served on the | 


} 


|He did not attend the conference 


|that if the workers found demo- 
|ment was only a part of the con- cratic paths barred to them they | 
; would use. extra-legal means, was 
| felt that there might have been | dismissed by Dr. Sadoff as a ges- 


postponed again on any pretext. economics commission, said he was 
In the agitation to force the League|in a minority on it. He didn’t 
of Nations to take effective action, | think the main business of the 
the Socialist Party of the United | Congress should be with disarma- 
States must join with all its en-|ment. The replacing of Capital- | 
ergy or else it will have fallen | ism with Socialism was the proper | 
short of its Socialist duty. Fail-| business of the Congress and, he | 
ure of the American delegation to | felt, it was handled in satisfactory 
vote for the majority resolution | fashion. Judge Panken assailed 
would have enabled reactionaries | Dr. Sadoff for not attending the 
to say that the U. S. Socialists | entire session of the Congress, 
were against disarmament. pointing out that he had left Vi- 
Turning to the work of the jenna after the opening meeting. 
political commission, Lee spoke of | The report of the economics com- 
the commission’s work to defeat , mission was a great Socialist doc- 
the forces of Fascism, and of its; ument, he said. Panken re-iter- 
efforts to cement the solidarity of ; ated the position taken by Bauer 
French and German Socialism. , that the Socialist movement would 
Open expression of fears or resent- | not hesitate to show its power 
ment on the part of the German | should the democratic structure of 
and Fernch Socialists might have |the nations be menaced by the re- 
siven impression of a rift which | actionaries. 
did not exist. In the closed ses-; Esther Friedman described brief- 
sions of the commission, views |ly the international of women So- 














program to the League of Nations 
and see what would happen to 
it. Aside from the absence of more 


| striking rhetoric, the resolution ad- | n 


mediate problems had se he met. imore inspiring rhetoric to inspire! ture. It was not the duty of the! opted was an out-and-out Sociakf 


f 


|go to Camp Eden and lay down 


of the world, is to make yourself 


|} come to an Internatjona] Congress 
on a given policy, it is not for us 
to sneer. If we were 


members, 








ranged by that committee. A 
lection taken by August Claessens 


Sadoff is typical of the left wing. 


because he was disgusted with it. 
If I were disgusted with the So- 
cialist International I wouldn't re- 
main among vou. We are not the 
best party in the International, 
we are not the ones to sit back 
and give lessons to the Social- 
Democratic party of Germany. To 


the law for the Socialist parties 


ridiculous and childish. 
“The European Socialist parties 


at the Cohan Theatre, and after ye scribe and his 
spouse had done so to our hearts full of enjoyment, 
we reason it will be a long time before we will see 
another of these vaudevillian jamborees with any- 
thing like equal profit. I'm not given much #@ 
theatre at best, in spite of a natural bent for play= 
boyish pranks at sociables and party conventions; 
so that my critical appraisal lere ought to bear 
heavier importance. 

I like the whole atmosphere of co-operation, the 
utter lack of playing up stars, the almost prole- 
tarian flavor of so many of its numbers, and the 
peppery tempo with which satire and song and 
dance is tripped off through two long and wholé- 
some sessions. Aside from the evident social value 
of giving work to actors and actresses by your 
patronage, your attendance will carry the famous 
double blessing. I’m all for a whole winter’s run 
of Broun’s Revue, if his aldermanic crusade fails. .. 


s 
Ss 





Which brings me to the gist of this little talk on 
current events. The night I attended “Shoot The 
Works”, George Jessel, an old East Side contem- 
porary of mine in street corner jigging and yodél- 
ling “Sweet Adeline,” was the guest artist. The 
most side-shattering of his jokes will bear repeat- 
ing since it falls in with pertinent subject matter 
here. 

Jessel told about his running across a little He- 
brew real estater right in front of the Empire State 
Building ... “Oi, oi, vhay is meer,” that genial 
worthy kept keening to himself in veritable orth- 
odox intonation. “Oh, oh woe is me”, is perhaps 
the nearest translation of a phrase that carries 
with it all the suffering of Israel through five thou- 
sand years. This he kept repeating until George 
inquired politely as to the reason for his lament. 


the glittering spire that almost touched the blue. 
“Look, little brother, look, take a good look at that 
building....I own a three family house in 
Brownsville, and I can't collect the rent now.. 
Oi, whay is meer...” 

The Empire State Building is the last luscious 
fruit of that famous Boom Prosperity Tree, now 
withering and drying into rotwood. With the erst- 
while most popular American Al Smith as its god 
father the building was born, bred and reared in- 
volving tremendous sums, many banks, and keavy 
mortgages. Labor built it to house a veritable 
army of non-producers, even as labor always does. 
And if the good times had been prolonged it would 
now be a beehive of brokers, bankers, agents, sales- 
men, bootleggers, politicians and other drones. Just 
now, with the depression going merrily onward and 
downhill, much of this great edifice is unrented. 
And at the rentals demanded and necessary to pay 
interest, let alone profit, it looks pretty blue for 
godfathers and sugardaddies. 

Now, I’m not happy about this at all. Exe 
cept that I see in that splendid result of engineer- 
ing genius and the magic of workingmen, a real 
tombstone to the corpse of capitalism. Someday, 
and not so soon perhaps, workers will occupy it for 
governmental bureaus, and laugh softly ag tales 
are told on how realestate agents, politicians and 
financiers expected to rent its spacious offices to 
other realestate sharks, bootleggers and bankers 
in the golden age of dog eat dog.... 

. 














And when you come to think of it, isn’t that 
building symbolical of the crazy scheme under 
which all of us have suffered these years? Here is 
a tremendous maze of intricate creation, perfect in 
every detail, ready for good use to the needs of a 
civilized community, hardly half filled and destined 
perhaps for a long time to remain so, all because 
rent, interest and profit to a non-creative group of 
investing parasites. You could house perhaps a 
thousand families comfortably in that obelisk of 
steel and stone with little alteration, maybe five 
thousand families ... the figures elude me some- 
what. You could move all of the slums into the 
vacant apartments in the better parts of the city. 
... But again, rent, interest, and profit. You 
could feed the unemployed on all the eggs that 
outlast storage charges, on all the milk that is 
given to swine, on all the wheat, cereals, fruit and 
vegetables that wise men on top suggest farmers 
to burn up, and which market buccaneers dump 
into the seas in order to keep prices high. 

And what of cotton, wool and leather and 
what of lumber, brick, steel and other building 
materiais? 

Boys, it’s so funny, that it hurts. And all of us, 
seven million already ready for the bread line, and 


“ee 





have fought for 50 years. Grad- 
ually they have grown strong and 
acquired strength. And when we 
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and see them alm™st unanimous 
as proportion- 
ately as the Austrian So- 
ial-Democracy, with 20,000,000 | 
some 200 congressmen, | 
about 30 senators; if we had the 


administration of New York City 


strong 




















ad take Grastic action. | were freely voiced which stressed cialists. There was nothing spec-| and several states: if the unions| 
The American delegation was di-| the responsibiilty of the parties in tacular about it, she said, but the| were Socialistic and took party | 
vided on the disarmament resolu-| both nations to the International. |exchange of experiences the | cuidance, would we then be so | 
tion. Four or five opposed the of- Lee declared it was of the high- | pledges of solidarity were inspir-| quick to say, ‘destrov capitalism 
ficial resolution, but since the unit | est importance that no mistakes|ing. They gave one a feeling of tomorrow?’ I doubt very much if | 
| Tule of voting prevailed, there was |should be made which might play |the determination of the women, we would. Don’t make a virtue of | 
little opportunity for presentation | into the hands of Bolshevism, of Socialists to fight to the erd! our weakness. We need not go to 
of the minority position. It was|Fascism or of the existing reac- | against war and hunger. Miss Ev-! the left or to the right Adoption | 
asserted that if this resolution) tionary governments. The Social-| elyn Hughan said the best thing | of the phrases of the I. L. P. would | 
failed, no resolution might bej|ist parties and the International | about the Congress was that it! have made the International thor- | 
passed. It was therefore decided | would not chance the lives and in- met in Vienna where a concrete il- < y reactionary. The Interna- 
that Hillquit, for the delegation, | terests of the workers in civil war, lustration of the power and ac- is now revolutionary in 
would indicate its dissatisfaction | when the odds were against the |complishments of Socialism could fact, if not in phrases.” , 
with the resolution but that the| workers. The workingclass parties | be seen on all sides. Gerber took Discussion From Fio 
votes would be cast for it rather! would continue to use democracy.| the floor to reply to Dr. Sadoff, A ae jnnse vt ce - poe aoe 
than have the American party|If the use of democratic avenues/ pointing out that the latter's de- | moct of ¢ : acai. oroans = 
nlaced in an obstructionist posi- | were denied, however, then the / cision to leave the Congress was ate + yaa 2] es ‘thn sntiion 
tion. ruling classes must accept the con- not a sudden one but had been ; wo ' siti " ieleeeiion 
Miss Hughan said she was great-|sequences. But it must not be as- reached before he had an oppor- > S page f yar " 
ly disappointed in the congress./syumed that the democratic roads, tunity to see what the Congress ceats , Nee a an 
In general, the American delega-}were closed until they had been would he like Disarmament i 2 Itio * ene 
tion as farther to the left than | tried. Gerber acded. was LE A $i A 2 “ 
the body of the congress. It was 5 on 8 oe ‘ pe sroblen d therefore ; re enero oe 
: A : | Sadoff Attacks Congress opean prodiem an tnererore n It th European par- 
her imp: suet ths lasge Bur Dr. Sadoff describe cf was natural that the views of ir e guided only by 
opean parties were afraid to “dis- | neal mencribes the efforts European Socialist parties | ; owe 4 
turb a dy capitalism.” Rath- ; °° ae Se See pee a sewvall in the Sabathia? y ane & Comre 
os sald. it tended to peop up | Ye" around the I. L. P. position. | PTEV3" 0 on = aca : aintain bel at any cost. 
the system. Concluding, Miss a the congress was not only / Hiliquit Speaks — age ire 
Hughan urged that at the next dull, but painful. While in the; Hillquit, summing up the e- — A. the Socialist 
Congress the American Socialists streets hundreds of thousands of | ports, said the American delega- ary rery Edward Levinson 
have a satisfactory resolution on |W°r%kers demonstrated for peace | tion was neither more to the left; urged that in the future interna- 
disarmament and stick to it. and disarmament, the Congress; than the rest of the Congress, nor | ‘ona rialist issues be discussed 
lagged behind and was cautious and! more active. It was fore congresses are held, and, 
Lee on Political Work backward. He could not sit in| litle raw, a little less that d tes be elected by ref- 
Algernon Lee felt that Miss/|a Congress that was intent on put-/a little more ignorant’ rendum vote or by national con- | 
Hughan had not given an adequate | ting props under a failing capital- | other delegations, but in other re- | ventior ther than haphazardly 
report of the proceedings in the/ist system. He decried a Social-|spects similar. Rep to Miss | and on their own request as they | 
disarmament commission. Thejist Congress which could ap-;|Hughan, Hillquit said she was a "0W aré Referring to Hillquit's | 
Congress, he said, met in the| peal to the bankers of the world) pacifist first and a Socialist second scription the delegation asj| 
shadow of the possible collapse of |to save Germany. The resolution| Her report neglected to te!l of the | “raw, ignorant,” Jack Herling said | 
the German republic and this dan-|on Germany represented the spirit | circumstances which the dis- | the delegation might be classed as | 
ger largely dominated the pro- | of “gradualism” which had brought | armament resolution had been| “innocents abroad.” 
ceedings. The German crisis held | the British Labor party near dis- | adopted He challenged her to Bela Low, chairman of the] 
within it the possibilities of civil| aster. Otto Bauer’s declaration! offer the Socialist International party's educational committee pre- 
sided. The meeting had been ar- 


an) 


c 


etted the party over $100. 
—E. L. 


seventeen million more half-way there are sitting 
over our newspapers to-night worrying about Eng- 
land's fall from the grace of gold, and who killed 
Mr. Collings. 

* 


? * 


That trinity, rent, interest and profit must go. 
Or we go soon to that poetical place from which 
no traveiler ever returns. Lawyers can be patient 
and accurately procrastinating about our methods 
for doing away with the unholy three. Preachers 
may dally and dabble and drool about pie in the 
sky, politicians may sing about that mythicai tume 
when the mythical majority will rise in their might 
and make things right. and well-heeled 
investors may shout Pollyanna until the sad moon 





Bankers 


grins ... but our jobs as plain, everyday Socialist 
agitators is clear. 
Out on the street corner, know your stuff and 


don’t be careful how you say it. We want our pie 
now. We can show them how to get it. Get out 
with hundred million leaflets that blister and 
sting the whole story in language that even a reade 
er of the Graphic can understand. House to house, 


a 





neighbor to neighbor, shop to shop, wherever worke- 
ers live, work or congregate, there must we be t@= 
+ 


day, to-night, to-morrow and until the day comes, 
Let’s get away from Tammany, from Jimmy Tight 
Rope Walker, and Seabury the Scourge. To Hell 
with Reform. You can't cure a rotten egg of its 
smell and make it fit for even a cast iron stomach, 
We want a city, a state and a nation run by pro- 










ducers of hand and brain, in the sole interest of 
those who are socially useful, economically indis- 
pensable and do ch ivilized life. Away 
ive per-cent owners of eighty percent af 
Just as soon as seven million men and 

of work, see wat happens 
investors worry, stock exchanges 
close . hell breaks loose... in 
this greatest of all worlds. Only the workers count 
then. ... / And the more wo-kers who stop work- 


wear less and live 
the more miserable 


ing, and consequently eat less 
in lower standards of existence 
things get everywh 


Then uy 


‘s teach and work for a 
who work eat, and when 
s, everyone eats and lives in freee 
. That's simple, isa’t it? 


A. de Witt. 





—s. 


ply markets of the world, 
half, the major part of the time, 
ther to beg or starve.—Dr. H. S&S 
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Alley. 
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How can you have justice when you put private |] 


robbers in prison while public robbers are seem i 
purple and gold ?—Cato.. 
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—~_ Run at the Cameo 









“Did I Say No ?” 


soem PTT 



























“Dil 1 Say No?” which opened 
at the 48th £h Theatre -last 





lays Leading Role in Proving Popular at the|‘‘Tabu,” the 
and ‘Hipp’|Polynesian Love Story 
Filmed in South Seas, 
Is Now at the Cameo 





Anna Appel has the star part in 
Exizabeth Micle’s latest play, 







Fox B’klyn 





| their home there. 


Janet Gaynor in her latest Fox 
Picture, “Merely Mary Ann” 





Both playnouses have unusual 
stage revues this week. 














Fhe Week on the Stave 
By Joseph T. Shipley 


ment for champagne. Reri 
their escape has been thwarted, 


has begn captured again by Hi 











TEE GUILD GREETS US 


“HE” A comedy by Alfred. Savoir.|$teat talent on such tidbits, there 
rae ns : Chester |i8 no dcubt that the fashionable 


De. eAdapted and directed by 
Erskin. At the Guild. 


\ terious “He” is God once 
become human (this time 
1g he is the deity) is of less 
jm-tcclance to the staff of the Al- 
pinc hctel where he appears than 
to the members of the Society for 












Pro2 Thought in convention there 


You see, they have just voted to 
abolish Cod. (A rather clumsy 


tovch of satire; how could they 
a@olish what they would feel does 
mct exist? They should vote 
merely thet there is no god)— 
yrnen He appears. And still more 
jrcortant is what happens be-| 
: in spite of man’s reason, | 





fiith is a human quality. 


Cnester Erskin has given a} 
switt, precise movement to this 
cmedy with i vator-man Na- 
vc iphamaaea ae te wean in- | Strange interference by the Chi- f 
|cago cops resulting in the shoot-|@lly with a London opera house 
| ing of one of their number: a re-| 28 the background. The stars 
| treat to the night clubs of Harlem; | have been expertly cast by Di- 


poleon chess-players, 


valid, its ever-loving princess, 
and a2 assortment of other od- 


dities, including Professor Coq, 


who’ is the essence of reason—in-|true love between crap-shooting, 
cluding the ebsurdities of its ex- 


cess. But this very 
feaves 
sparkling surface, and carries us 
diway from mere than glimpses 
“into the philosophic depths that 
Savoir seems to have sought to 
plumb. .Acknowledging by a ref- 
erence his debt to Anatole France, 
Savoir piays with symbols like his 
Master clouding with roundabout 
expression ideas that in the day- 
light ‘ot direct wording seem 
platitudes. ‘Trust God—and take 
your own part.” “Even if God did 
not exist, He would be necessary.” 
“Not any God, but man’s belief in 
Mim, is what matters.” And 
many such, with the final thought 
that a living god would be con- 
demned by living men, and could 
escape their conventions only by 


to freedom from the stage. 


To name names in the ‘ong|end comes the happy ending in|P°sress by persons interested in 
| Dixie, while the villain bites aie | 
| fingernails in ignominious defeat. 


the Guild) to state which parts |The girl friend asks me to say she | 
all the| liked the show. Most girl friegis|l¥nn Fontanne and Alfred Lunt, 


|must have felt something of this 
| spirit of progress when they were 


SUNNY WITH LAUGHTER _| W°rking in the film. For, in a re- 
|cent interview, Miss Fontanne 


cast Erskin has drawn from the 
Guild resources is (as usually with 


“are most inviting, fer 


players are good; Claude Rains as | would.—k. L. 


Napoleon (the elevator man) 
seemed most amusing, and Violet 
Kemble Cooper as the Princess 
(the essence of emotion) not over- 
acting in the easiest role to over- 
act, in a comedy worth doing, but 
—if I may draw a figure from the 
kitchen—browned before thor- 
oughly baked. 


ALL FOR THE STAGE 
“1 LOVE AN ACTRESS.” Staging | 
and adaptation by Chester Erskin | 


from the Hungarian of Lasslo | 

Fodor. At the Times Square. 

Rarely has one of the “Vien- 
nese” comedies been given defter 
staging. These deliberately airy | 
nothings, porcelain trifles of dal- | 
liance with sex, find their justifi- | 
cation in the swift flow of their | 
dialogue and situations, and in the 
skill with which they are set on 
the stage. Though it seems a| 











Begins Popular Price 











Beri, the Polynesian beauty, as 
she appears in “Tabu,” the 
beautiful Romance of the South 





|gives reason for further comment 


the couple on their way to Finland 
make “Cloudy with Showers” de- | 
servedly one of the season's first 


a “HIE” 
Elizabeth Miele and Her 
New Play, “Did I Say No?” | 


I Say No?” which stars Anna 
Appel, opened at the 48th Street 
Theatre last Tuesday nignt. Miss | 
Miele will be remembered as a 
Jersey woman, having been a 


{shame to waste Chester Erskin’s 


Beautiful 


“Tabu,” the picture that recent- 
ly played on Broadway for an ex- 
tended run at $1.50 top, is now at 
the first time at popular prices. 
The story is a romance of the 
| Polynesians with all their primev- 
al spirit and passionate love. The 
| chief, Old Hitu, announces that the 
Gods have chosen Rerj as “Tabu” 
which meant that she would have 
to leave her lover, Matahi and be- 
come a possession of the Gods. 
When the lovers learn that they 
| are to be separated, Matahi steals 
| Reri from the old priest and they 
|set out to a far island and make 


They were very happy, until Hi- 
«| tu appeared at the hut one night 
| and told Reri, the Matahi will be 
killed within three days unless she 
gave herself up to the tribal lead- 
ers. Hiding the news from her 
which is now at both the Fox jlover she urges him to go away to 
Brooklyn and the Hippodrome. | Papeete, a port hundreds of miles 
|}away. Mahati is persuaded, and’ 
purchases his «ticket only to have 
}it taken from him in lieu of pay- 
is 
panic-stricken when she learns that 


When he reaches the hut Reri 


tu 


and Matahi pursues the chief’s 
boat across the inlet and then when | 


| he is within swimming distance 


| department store in Buda-Pesth is 


standare is maintained through 
the subsequent scenes to the final 
railroad term inal. Incidental 
movement of minor figures car- 
ries on the spell, and Muriel Kirk- 
Jand ang Ernest Glendinning play 
well their support parts. Only 





| lands. 





loves the actress, by the honest in- 
telligence of his performance, 


The rest is all conscious make-be- 











levening gone. 


HARLEM INTERLUDE 


rector Henry King. 





lcop-killer Jim Williams and the 


|that go to make up the colorful | 
and occasionally pulsating melo- 
| drama which is holding the stage 
jat the Liberty Theatre under the 
name of “Singin’ the Blues.” The 
best things in the show are the | 
| gaudy and perfectly synchronized 
| settings by Donald Oenslager; the 
barbaric dancing of a dozen of Har- 
lem’s best rhythmic contortionists 
| (including the Lindy Hoppers, 
| Sho. ty and Esalene, the Four Flash 
| Devils, Jordon and Jordon); and | the band, 
the acting of Frank Wilson, yg 
| while “Porgy,” in the role of Jim e 
| Williams. But on the debit side|The Movies Are 
|there are painfully reminiscent 
| songs, stereotype situations and a 


ties are also featured. 





picture. 


“CLOUDY WITH SHOIERS.” By | said: “ 
Floyd Deil and Thomas Mitchell. |" . 
At the Morosco. } 


in “Cloudy with Showers” —of/They are alert, forward-looking | 
which Thomas ‘Mitchell is joint | persons whose daring and initia- | 
author, full director, and star—/tive is only curbed by the fact | 
that huge sums of money are at | 
on this sparkling farce of girls’|stake. When they learn, as theat- | 
rical men have learned, that there 
tions, including an incidental mur- | are two classes of theatre-goers, | 
der, to carry the plot along, the/|they will lose their hesitancy to | 
farce strikes at comedy of charac-/|do good things on the screen for | 
ter in its presentation of Professor | fear of financial failure. In every 
Peter Hammill, who writes a prize |community there is+a group of 
book about ethics and morals in| thinking persons who are willing | 
to ‘support entertainment which | 


college life. With unlikely situa- | 





our changing world — then learns | 
about women from one of his | interests, and they will support 


pupils. | just as whole-heartedly and at the 


The opening classroom scene dis- | Same price which the tired-busi- | 


plays briefly but amusingly vari- | ness-man pays for his girl shows 
ous types of girl student; and j|and bawdy skits in revue. 

Floyd Dell may be trusted to have} “Both my husband and myself 
put in the Freudian touches in the | were astonished to find such a 
picture of the professor: an author- | progressive attitude in Hollywood. 


| ity on the questions of morals, but | Tae people in charge are young 
| wholly inexperienced, abashed, in|and courageous. We shculd see | 
| the face of life, in the hands of a| wonderful things coming from | 
clever girl. And this girl is clever | Hollywood in the next decade,” 
—as Rachel Hartzell is charming |the actres concluded. 

in the portrayal of her. The shrewd | ‘The Guardsman,” an adapta- | 
roadhouse keeper who digs a hole|tion of a Ferenc Molnar comedy, | 
| in front of his place is another in- | Was directed by Sidney Franklin. | 
teresting figure, amusingly drawn; | Roland Young and a notable cast | 
and the complications that start | 4ppear in support of the Lunts. 


‘Walter Abel, the “tuxedo” that ‘Merely Mary Ann’ and 
Entire Stage Revue Held 
makes his role at times seem real.|Qyer at the Fox B’klyn 


lieves, delicate, deft, for the mo- In its second week at the Fox 
jment delightful—and with the Brooklyn Theatre, “Merely Mary 
‘ Ann” continues to bring mors and 
|more popularity to the acknowl- 
|edged sweethearts of the screen, 
A realistic crap game with | Janet Gaynor and Charles Farrell. 
|seven passes in succession netting | This film romance is set first, in 
Jim Williams a nifty bank roll;|@ cheap London boarding house, 
then a cottage by the sea, and fin- 


Also held over a second week is 


rapidity | crooning queen of the cabarets— | the Fanchon & Marco stage show, 


4 s ; these are some of the ingredients|,.~ ‘ 
us with the sense of a| J |this unit are Charles Bennington 


and his famous New York News- 
boys Harmonica Band, reproduc- 
ing the novel ‘Peter Stuyvesan 
Peg-leg Number” from the mus- 
ical success, “Dearest Enemy”. 
Mowatt & Hardy, The Three Com- 
lets, Edward Hill, Gautier’: Hot 
Dogs and a bevy of Sunkist Beau- 


|“Broken Dolls” Idea. Featured in 


Ron and Don continue at the 
;organs, while Sam Jack Kaufman 
}as master of ceremonies directs 


Moving Forward 
“plot” which anybody who has The success of “The Guards- 


breaking the rules—as He leaps | seen three shows should be able to |™an” at the Astor Theatre should 
| keep half an hour ahead of. At the |be hailed as a welcome sign of 


the development of the motion 


| 
| 
Both the stars of the photoplay, | 


“Motion picture producers are | 
‘ |not the comedy characters Lae 
The offering of a new last act/trayed in ‘Once in a Lifetime.’ 


he leaves his canoe and follows} 
the ship, catching on to a tow 
i : : | rope and holding on until the chief 
HETHER or not the mys-|® triumph of staging, and that the an the rope oo Matahi sinks 
below the waves of the South Seas. 

“Tabu” was directed by F. W. 
| Murnau, and the entire production 
| was staged in the South Sea Is- 


Two Famous Theatre G 
Screen Production 









































“The Guardsman” at the Astor Theatre marks the premiere talk- 
ing screen appearance of Lynn Fontanne and Alfred Lunt. 





‘Die Lindenwirthin vom Rhein” (“The Inn 
At the Rhine”), Romantic German Screen 
Operetta, Is Successor to Long Running 





“Zwei Herzen’ .at the Europa Theatre 





“Die Lindenwirthin vom Rhein”, tion were composed by Michael 
(“The Inn at the Rhine”), a ro-|Krausz, brilliant young colleague 


mantic German screen operetta,|of Strauss, Kalman and Lehar. 

had its American premeiere at the This German film, which has 
Europa on Wednesday, Sept. 23rd. been one of the most popular pic- 
Most of the action in this picture | tures of the past season in Eur- 
|takes place in a picturesque inn,|ope, was taken at the Berlin stu- 
{nestling in the hills by the Rhine. | dios of the Ufa Co. and its outdoor 


| 


Its story is concerned with the ro-| scenes at its actual locale on the 
mance of a jolly young woman, the; River Rhine. 


proprietress of the “Linden Inn,” Kaethe Dorsch is supported by 
with a yqung professor of the near-|a large cast of German screen and 
by college. stage stars, amongst them the 


Kaethe Dorsch, famous German/famous German opera and radio 


musical comedy star, makes her|tenor, Hans Heinz Bollmann, who 
film debut in this German screen | likewise makes his screen debut 
operetta. In the part of the “Lin-|in this production; Oskar Sabo, 
dinwirthin” she has ample oppor-| Fritz Schulz, Maria Elsner, Ida 
tunity to sing a number of origin- | Wuest, Leo Schuetzendorf, and Eu- 
al German melodies for the en-|gen Rex, who has appeared with 


uild Stars in Their First| Dostoyevsky Honored 
In Karamazov Film, 
Now in Second Week 


At Tobis Vanderbilt 


That featherweight phrasc—one 


capacity for taking pains’—con- 
tinues to fall down in the face of 
Fyodor Dostoyevsky, 
cording to one of his most highly 
thought of translators, gives the 
lie to the aphorism. 

According to Constance Gar- 
nett’s preface to the Modern Li- 
brary Edition of “The Brotners 


weighed down by debts, his bro- 
ther’s family was dependent upon 
him, he was forced to write at 
heart-break speed and is said nev- 
er to have corrected his wo-k.” 

Possibly working against 
cruel exigencies of poverty and 
the ravages of disease can be con- 
strued as “taking pains”. 
is taking punish- 
The brilliant Dostoyevsky 
took plenty of that. 
then, from his life, genius is an 
infinite capacity for suffering. The 
aphorism should stand as amecided. 
Those who are familiar with 
Dostoyevsky’s works and especial- 
ly those Who have read and liked 





[ Chester Erskin , 


ee 





In Screen Version of Elmer Rice’s Pulitzer Prize 
Play, “‘Street Scene’’ ~ @ 




























Acclaimed by the critics as one 
“Street Scene” with Sylvia Sidney and William Collier Jr. gues ‘ 
.into its seventh week at the Rivoli Theatre where it has broken 
all house records. ‘ 
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of the finest pictures of the year, ” 








“The Brothers Karamazov” 
will be glad to learn that it has 
been translated to the screen; 
made into a German talking mo- 








Thus Fyodor Dostoyevsky, who 
never even re-read his own man- 
uscripts still lives after a half a 
- not only in print but 
on the talking screen in the Tobis 
presentation of his monuniental 
work—“Karamazov”, now at The 
Tobis-Vanderbilt Theatre. 





Gaynor and Farrell in 
“Merely Mary Ann’ at 
The Hipp; All Comedy 
Vaudeville 


B. S. Moss’ ‘‘Varieties’’ 


Held Over 2nd Week 


Scoring an unprecedented and 


overwhelming success with his 
policy of presenting Broadway 
musical extravaganza in conjunc- 
tion with first-run talking pictures 
at a top price of 85 cents, B. S. 
Moss, veteran showman, announced 
today that Joe E. Brown, famous 
stage and screen comedian, and the 
entire cast of ‘‘Varieties” would be 
held over for an additional week 
at the Broadway Theatre. The fea- 
ture picture, “Pagan Lady,” in 
which Evelyn Brent is starred, will 
also be held over as an added at- 
traction. 


Mr. Moss’ producing staff con- 
sists of representative craftsmen 
in the $5 revue field on Broadway. 
Alexander Leftwich, who directed 
the “Little Show,” staged “Varie- A 
ties.” The songs are by Mack Gor- ‘A 
don and Harry Revel, who wrote  * 
many of the tunes in the Ziegfeld : 
“Follies.” Sid Silvers, author of Ed 
Wynn's forthcoming show, “Laugh 
Parade,” contributed the sketches 
and Albertina Rasch is the dance 
director. 


In addition to Joe E. Brown, the 
cast of “Varieties” includes Jack 
Pepper, the Maxellos, the Brox Sis- 
ters, Dorothy Dare, Maxine Car- 
son, William Langan and twenty- 
four Albertina Rasch dancers. 






























Janet Gaynor and Charles Far- 








rell, the screen’s beloved lovers are 


“Merely Mary Ann” at the Hip- 
podrome this week in conjunction 
with a stage show brimfull of 
laughter and merriment. 








tertainment of her guests at the} Max Reinhardt in his recent Am- 
inn. The songs for this produc-/erican tour. 








a picture that not alone he, but | 
the exhibitor, raves about. It may 





t 


be the result of an accident—but 
it is conceded to be a picture. Uni- 
versal is said to have such a pic- 
ture in “East of Borneo,” which js | 
now at the Mayfair and the Albee | held for a second week. Over last 
Theatres. It is a powerful romance, 
filmed in part in the jungles o 
Sumatra—with incidental scenes of | enthusiastic audiences who seemed 
native and animal life, spectacles 
of the jungles almost unbelievable. 
The cast includes Rose Hobart, sic of the piece as well as its more 
Charles Bickford, Lupita Tovar and|modern melodies and the appeal- 
Georges Renavent. George Melford/ing love story revolving about 
is credited with the direction. 


‘East of Borneo,’ Novel|Little Carnegie Holds 
And Entertaining, at| ‘“‘The Rhineland Girl’ 
The Mayfair and Albee} patrons of Leo Brecher’s Little 


Every so often a producer makes | C@tnegie Playhouse on West 57th 
street, evidently find that theatre’s 
latest German offering, “Das 
| Rheinlandmaedel” or “The Rhine- 
|land Girl” much to their liking, for 
| this romantic film of student days 
lat the Univeristy of Bonn is being 





week-end the capacity of the lit- 
¢}tie house was taxed by large and 


to derive immense enjoyment from 
the charming Rhineland folk-mu- 





two young students. 





The great comedy vaudeville pro- 
gram features such sure-fire comics 
as Harry J. Conley in a new act by 
Dr. Rockwell; Fred Sanborn with 
Walter Kane and Dorothy Henry 
combining music with fun; Benny 
“Broadway Celebrities” 
and Earl LaVere with Mildred By- 
ram telling stories in songs and 
steps. Dolores Farris, 
dancer of “Good News” and “New 
Moon,” introduces a smart revue 
with her Hill Billy boy friends. 


ARLISS 


distinctive—magnificent as 


Alexander 
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First Time at Popular Prices! 


“Strangely Stirring. .esceee 
indescribably affecting . «see 


A passion poe 


—N. Y. American, 


“TABU” 


with RERI 


“It should be seen” 


42nd St. 
& Bway 











m in pictures.” 
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Beautiful Star 
of Ziegfeld Follies 


—World-Telegram. 
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Hamilton 


with 
DORIS KENYON—JUNE COLLYER 
DUDLEY DIGGES—MONTAGU 


HOLLYWOOD 


Broadway & 5ist Street 
50c to 1 p.m. Mon. to Tues. 
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“The Best of the New Season’s Openings” 
Robert Garland—IWW orld-Telegram. 


“CLOUDY 


WITH 


HOWERS’ 


with Thomas Mitchell 
A SPARKLING NEW COMEDY 
By FLOYD DELL and THOMAS MITCHELL 


saw te. MOROSCO THEATRE srs" 


w sf OF 15 15TH ST. W. OF B’WAY. Eves. at 8:50 
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APOLLO THEATRE, 42nd St. | 





Eves. 8:30, ~ — Wed. & Sat. | Lynn Fontanne 


| 
| Rudy Ethel 
VALLEE M<ORMAN geen | 


Everett Ray 
MARSHALLBOLGER Quadruple‘s 


Alfred Lu nt 


West of B'way. 











GEORGE WHITE'S {]" * “sett 
SCANDALS Hl Tike 
with | ~ 
Guardsman 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s triumph 


with ROLAND YOUNG, ZASU PITTS 
From the play by FERENC MOLNAR | 


Willie & Cugene 








GALE 


rr ‘STH ST. & B'WAY. [) 

THE MOST BEAUTIFUL SHOW | AS ro Twice Daily 2:50, 8:50 | 
GIRLS ON THE STAGE 2 times Sun. & Hols. at 3—6—8:50. 

|| Mats. (exe. Sat.) 500 to $1. Eves. 50c to $2 f| 
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EDWARD G. 
ROBINSON 


in the greatest production of this era 


“FIVE STAR 


‘PAGAN LADY’ “harxr 


54 UNTIL 
35e 1 P.M. 11 A.M, to MIDNIGHT 





NEW | 
ROADWAY 
THEATRE | 
B’WAY AT 53d ST. 

B. S. MOSS 


oO es 
Varieties 
Held Over for 2nd Week! 
an Original Stage Revue 
12 Scenes—Company of 50 
starring 


Joe EK. w 
BROW NPEBSON 


CONTINUOUS 










ROXY oes a 
ZANE GREY’S 


Immortal Story 


RIDERS 
PURPLE SAGE 


. - On the Stage... 


A Dazzing Musical Show 
Black & White Revue 


Orchestra Ballet Corps 
32 Roxyettes Singing Ensemble 
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FINAL” 


Louis Weitzenkorn’s bombshell drama! 


Winter Garden 





35c to 1 P. M. Monday to Friday 


the BEST PART 
YOUR LIFE OVER AGAIN! 


Play hooky from care for one 
grand and glorious hour with 


“PENROD 








= in U F A’s 


UFA Cosmopolitan Theatre 


LEON JANNEY 











Willy Forst 
and Betty Bird 





European Musical Hit 


Broadway at 59th Street 


o Latest German 
Yo \ Hit! 

Tuneful, 
Charming 
















ROMANCE.... \ 
SONG, ,on_ the 
Picturesque 
Rhine! 


Little Carnegie 
(The Rhine- 
land Girl) 

Sith St., E. of jth Ave. 











JUNIOR COGHLAN 
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Vanderbilt 
WEST 18th STREET, East of Ibway. 
Contin. | to t1—POPULAR PRICES 


“The Dreyfus 


KARAMAZOV 


Based on DOSTOYEYVSKY'S Novel 


with FRITZ KORTNER 


with CEDRIC HARDWICKE 
WARNER 


* ‘Karamazov’ brilliant with..” 











Seats on sale at box office 














Tobis 


TOBIS presents 
Che German Talking 


ANNA STEN & Great Cast 


Irene Thirer, Daily News 



















. Broadway and 5ist Street 
Major Edward Bowes, Mgr. Dir. 


NORMA 


SHEARER 


and 
CLARK GABLE 


“A Free Soul” 


Featuring 
LIONEL BARRYMORE 
Leslie Howard 
An M-G-M Production 
ON THE STAGE— 
FANTASTIQUE 


Yasha Bunchuok and Grand Orchestra : 
Caritotians, Metrotonews ¥ 
- : | ’ 

















53> St. E. of sth Ave. 





Elizabeth Miele’s new play “Did | 4 Theatre Guild 


Production 
By ALFRED SAVOIR 


Adapted by Chester Ersxin 


a number of years. Later she|] eves. 8.40. Mats Thurs. & Sat. 2.40 
successfully practiced law in New- 


ark, 


newspaper woman in Newark for |} <, ILD THEA.. 524 ST. W. of B’WAY | 

















WILL LILLIAN WILLIAM " cone 
MAHONEY ROTH DEMAREST (“The Inn at th¢ Rhine’’) 
Mitchell & Durant Set against a! with the most en- 


= =~ of the most beautiful ~~ tie River Rhine! | abroad! 

40 _ girls in the world 0 || With KAETHE DORSCH. | Germany's 

J : |] foremost musical comedy diva, and a 
Nights Entire Orch. $3, Bale. 50c |f large cast of star performers from | 


MATINEES: Tues., Wed.. Thurs. & 








EARL CARROLL 7" Si 11:80 to. 12 Daily. | Robert 
_—_ > P 


“EARL CARROLL ||| EVROPA, Poms Pets :00 


T ~ The Romantic German screen operetta 
VANITIES” 


American Premie 
9th Edition—All New—with 


“DIE LINDENWIRTIN 
VOM RHEIN 
glamorous back- | chanting melodies 


ground of an inn 
along the roman- | t® come from 


Fifty Notable Principals and a 
Company of 200 Featuring 


MAX REINHARDT’S BERLIN AND 
VIENNA THEATRES, THE BERLIN [| 
STATE OPERA HOUSE THEATRE A. | 
D. WIEN, THE METROPOL THEATRE | 


Sat. Entire Orch. $2, Bale. 50c 


SEATS FOR 8 WEEKS AT 
BOX OFFICE 


GROSSES SCHAUSPIELHAUS. 


“FOUR STARS... 








SAMUEL GOLDWYN'S 


“STREET 
SCENE” 


Drama directed by King Vidor 
with Sylvia Sidney, 


UNITED ARTISTS PICTU 


RIVOLI 


UNITED ARTISTS 
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Harry J. Contey 





Janet Gaynor 
Charles Farrell 
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Theatre 
Parties}} 


Party Branches and sympa- 
thetic organizations are re- 
quested when planning theatre 
parties to do so through the 
Theatrical) Department of the 
NEW LEADER. Phone Algon- 
quin 4622 or write to Bernard 
Feinman, Manager New Leader 
Theatrical Department, 7 East 
{5th St., New York. 
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Socialist 
News From 


The States 


Activities Are Reported 
From Many Sectors— 
Claessens and Pola- 
kowski to Tour 








National 
August Claessens Will Tour 
August Claessens, organizer for New 
* york City, will make a short tour for 
national headquarters, starting Friday 
evening, Nov. 6, and ending Nov. 13, 
inclusive. He will go West as far as 
Detroit where he will speak on Sun- 
day, Nov. 8. Locals and branches 
wishing to have Comrade Claessens as 
a speaker should get in touch with 
national headquarters immediately. 
Senator Polakowski to Tour 
State Senator Walter Polakowski of 
Milwaukee will speak for several party 
organizations soon and a tour of at 
least one week will be arranged for 
him by national heaquarters. Com- 
rade Polakowski speaks well both in 
English and Polish and can tell the 
story of what has been done in Mil- 
waukee and in Wisconsin interesting- 
ly. Locals and branches running cam- 
paigns where such a speaker could be 
used are urged to write national head- 
quarters at once. 
Jewish Socialist Verband 
A conference of Jewish Socialists 
from Nebraska, Iowa, Missouri, Illinois, 
Michigan and Ohio will be held in 
Chicago, Sept. 25-27, at the Work- 
men’s Circle Tall, Kedzie and Odgen 
avenues. Among the speakers will be 
Clarence Senior, national Eexecutive 
secretary of the Socialist party, and 
N. Chanin, secretary of the Verband. 
Members of the Workmen's Circle, but 
not of the Socialist party, are being 
invited as fraternal delegates. 
Y. P. 8. b } 
International Youth Day will be ob-| 
served by all the league circles on Oct. | 
8. The Cleveland organization has al- 
ready arranged four mass meetings | 
outdoors Saturday evening, and a mass 
meeting indoors for Sunday afternoon 
in which 12 other youth organizations | 
have agreed to participate. | 
Nov. 14 is the 20th anniversary of| 
the founding of the Y. P. S. L. On| 
that day, all the circles will hold af-| 
fairs, the proceeds of which will go} 
to the national office of the league. j 


Idaho 


Revival of the party organization in 
both the northern and southern parts} 
of the state is taking place. The local} 
at Coeur d’Alene has been reorgan-| 
ized, and H. H. Freedheim, 132 Third | 
aven’?, North, Twin Falls, one of the} 
best known down-state comrades has} 
just been appointed acting state sec- | 
retary by national headquarters until) 
a state convention can be held. With| 
both Idaho and Washington back on} 
the map, the prospects look good for| 
a@ real comeback in the northwest. 


Illinois 
Another local Socialist paper ap- 
pears in the 7th Congressional Dis- | 
trict of Chicago, “The Optimist.” It! 
ls a revival of the old paper that 
helped elect Rodriquez to the city 
council. The first edition of 15,000 
was distributed by the members of 
the branch to every mail box in the 
41st Ward. As soon as possible the 
next ward in the district is to be cov-| 
ered. “The Optimist” is to appear} 
every month. 


Indiana 

Gary is the first local to answer| 
the call of the national executive com- | 
| 





mittee for meetings to be held on or 
near Oct. 20, the fifth anniversary of} 
the death of Eugene V. Debs. A com-!| 
mittee which visited the Labor Day 
picnic of the unions reports the sale 
of a considerable amount of literature | 
and an increase in attendance at local! 
meetings as a result. 
Michigan 
Detroit will dedicate its new head- 
quarters at 69 Erskine street, Sunday 
evening, Sept. 27. Besides local com- 
tades, Vincenzo Vacirca of the Italian 
Federation and Clarence Senior will 
speak. The opening of headquarters} 
supplies a need that the Detroit com-! 
rades have felt for several years as! 
their activity has increased. 


Ohio 


Hy Fish, young graduate of Brook-| 


| 


wood Labor College, is now in Dayton, | mount avenue, Upper Nyack, five new 
Fletcher and vicinity as state organ-; members were brought in by I. Du-| 


26, 1931 


ton Park, South Richmond. At the 
same park, when 16 Democratic can- 
didates came to speak during the pri- 
mary campaign, only seven people 
turned out. The speakers were David 
G. George, state secretary of the So- 
cialist party; Herman R. Ansell, state 
chairman, and Murray Baron of New 
York. 

Crowds totaling over 1,500 people 
have heard Socialist speakers at the 
first three park meetings in different 
sections of Richmond. Six more park 
meetings are scheduled, up to Oct. 12, 
after which date the meetings will 
probably be held indoors. Since the 
campaign was opened on Aug. 31, 
about 60 new members have joined the 
Socialist party in Richmond. Besides 
the party organization, there is the 
Unemployed Legion with several hun- 
dred members already signed up in 
Richmond alone. 

Even Socialist business meetings are 
packed these days, despite the heat. 
The local meets every Wednesday 
night at 8 p. m., in the Workmen's 
Circle Center, at Laurel and Broad 
streets. From now on, besides the 
weekly business meeting, the local will 
hold campaign meetings on Mondays 
and Fridays. 

HOPEWELL. — Hopewell Socialists 
have completed another active week. 
A crowd of 300 to 500 attended the 
meeting last Saturday night. Murray 
Baron of New York was the principal 
speaker. Sunday a picnic was held at 
Indian Point, in Prince George County. 
Baron, W. B. Billings, candidate for 
State Senate, and David G. George, 
candidate for House of Delegates, 
spoke to a crowd of about 60 farmers. 
Local comrades are urged to attend 
business meetings every Tuesday night 
in headquarters, over the Marcelle 
Theatre, and the street corner meet- 
ings, every Saturday night, at Broad- 
way and Randolph streets. All meet- 
ings begin at 7:30 p. m. 


Minnesota 


A Socialist picnic was held at Lake 
Nokomis Picnic Grounds, Minneapolis, 
Sunday, Sept. 13. The following speak- 
ers addressed the meeting: State Rep- 
resentative Otto Nellermoe, State Sen- 
ator DeVold, Oscar Behrens, secre- 
tary to the Mayor of Minneapolis, 
and A. W. Uhl, prominent Minneapo- 
lis attorney. Carl Jacobson addressed 
the meeting on the achievements of 
the cooperative movement in Northern 
Minnesota and Northern Wisconsin. 

The meeting was attended by Mrs. 
J. H. Meurer, prominent social worker 
of Nicollet, Minn.., also Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Freauf of Hutchinson, Minn. 
Mrs. Freauf is secretary of the 
Farmers’ Progressive Club in her com- 
munity. The audience was very en- 
thusiastic, and it was gratifying to 
see sO Many young people present. A 
Minneapolis branch of the Socialist 
party was organized. 


New York State 


The state committee of fifteen, elect- 
ed at the 1930 state convention, will 
meet at Peoples House, New York City, 
on Sunday morning at 19:30. This 
committee meets semi-annually, and 
at Sunday’s meeting will elect for the 
ensuing term a state executive com- 
mittee of seven members. The state 
committee will consider possible 
amendment of the election law to pre- 
serve the integrity of political parties, 
and will transact other business of 
great importance. 

LACKAWANNA. — Former Socialist 
Mayor John H. Gibbons is to head an 
Independent Labor party ticket in 
Lackawanna as the result of the theft 
of Socialist nominations at the pri- 
mary by the local Democratic ma- 
chine. Stanley Chmiell will make the 
run for city judge, George A. Neeb for 
city treasurer, and Joseph Nowak, Jo- 
seph M. Fusco and Orris Sage for 
assessors. Matthew G. Gerich, Casi- 
mer Kolodziej, Earl Hodgen and Wal- 
ter W. Biessecker are the Labor party 
candidates for councilmen, and Jacob 
F. Griessinger the candidate for super- 


| visor. These are the same candidates 


with one exception as the ones des- 
ignated by bona fide Socialists and 
defeated at the primary by Democrats 
enrolled as Socialists. The Independent 
Labor party will use the emblem of 
the clasped hands, which is the na- 
tional emblem of the Socialist party. 





N. Y. Branches 
Urged to Stage 
Mooney Rallies 





Party in Four Boroughs 
Carrying on Series of 
Varied Activities 


NEW YORK CITY 
COMING EVENTS.—Oct. 10, Sat- 
urday, 2 p. m., Mooney protest dem- 
onstration, Union Square. Oct. 11, 
Sunday, 2 p. m., ratification meet- 
ing, Borough of Manhattan, Town 


Debs’ memorial meeting, Washing- 

ton Irving High School. 

TOM MOONEY RELEASE MEET- 
ING.— The executive committee has 
asked all branches in charge of street 
meetings to arrange large street gath- 
erings on Saturday evening, Oct. 3, in 
behalf of Tom Mooney to create a 
greater sentiment demanding his re- 
lease. These meetings will also adver- 
tise the large demonstration to be held 
a week later, Oct. 10, at Union Square 


p. m. 

USSION ON CAMPAIGN POL- 
ICIES.—It was planned that a series 
of discussions relating to campaign 
policies be held, the first of which 
was to take place on Sunday, Sept. 27. 
These discussions are to be conducted 
by the educational committee of Local 
New York City. The first of these dis- 
cussions has been postponed to a later 


JUDICIAL DISTRICT CONVEN- 
TION.— The convention of the 1st 
Judicial District has been called for 
Friday evening, Sept. 25, at 8 p. m., 
in the People’s House, 7 East 15th 
street. Delegates and alternates elected 
at the recent primary are hereby in- 
formed that the convention will be 
called to order by Julius Gerber and 
it will nominate two candidates for 
justices of the Supreme Court, 
District. The 2nd Judicial District con- 
vention will convene on Saturday eve- 
ning, Sept. 26, at 8 p. m., at 167 Tomp- 
kins avenue, Brooklyn. It will be called 
to order by Louis Waldman, and it 
will have to nominate 14 candidates 
for Justices of the Supreme Court, 


CHELSEA.—The executive commit- 
tee has adopted the following pro- 
gram of campaign activities: one street 
meeting a night; sale of New Leaders 
at subway stations every Friday eve-| 
ning from 5 to 7 p. m.; weekly dis- 
tribution of literature; enrolled voters 
meeting for first week in October; 
canvass of party members and sym- 
pathizers for funds. Headquarters are 
open every evening from 8 to 11 p. m. 

UPPER WEST SIDE.— The cam- 
paign is now on in full swing in the 
7th, 9th and 11th Assembly Districts. 
Street meetings will be held every 
evening and will center at 97th street 
and Broadway. Only a few tables are 
still available for the Broun dinner to 
be held at the Level Club at 6 p. m.. 
on Sunday, Sept. 27. The first of a 
series of meetings following the ban- 
quet is scheduled for Oct. 6, at the 
High School of Commerce. The list of 
Heywood Broun, 
Alexander Fichlander, Morris Ernst, 
Sidney Goldstein, Gertrude W. Klein. 
About 20,000 copies of the West Side 
Socialist News, our campaign news- 
paper, will be mailed to all voters in 
the 9th A. D. Volunteers are wanted 
to help address the wrappers for these 
papers. Please come to the headquar- 
ters, 100 West 72nd street, any eve- 
ning or during the day to help. 

YORKVILLE. — Another of 
famous Yorkville campaign banquets | 
is to be held at the Labor Temple on 
Saturday evening, Oct. 17. The pro- 
gram, speakers, etc., will be announced 





| rade J. A. Weil, 88 Harmon Street. 


| Comrade Rosenbaum, distributed lit- 


be collected on that night to aid them 


W. M. Feigenbaum, Joseph Tuvim, 
Murray Rosenbaum and Dr. J. Manus. 
Comrades are asked to bring what- 
ever clothing they can spare. In case 
of rain our headquarters will be used 





friends will hold a reunion and card 
party. Refreshments will be served 
free of charge and prizes will be given 
for bridge players. The admission 
charge will be 50 cents per person. 


ber, the branch will continue its lec- 
ture course. Dr. Joseph Slavit will be- 
gin a series of four lectures on “The 
Fundamental Principles of Econom- 
ics”; Oct. 6, “Consumption”; Oct. 13, 


MORNINGSIDE HEIGHTS.—At the 
branch meeting, Tuesday, Sept. 22, 
the house meetings committee re- 
ported that Goldine Hillson had been 
elected chairman, and that the first 





JUDICIAL DISTRICT CONVEN- | 
TIONS.—Socialist party judicial dis-| 


trict conventions in the 2nd, 4th, 5th, | 


1cld tonight at Brooklyn, Schenec-| 


tady, “Utica, Rochester and Buffalo 





held at Peoples House Friday evening. | 


ROCKLAND COUNTY.—State Sec-| 
retary Merrill reports that Local Rock-| 
land County, although organizing an| 
active campaign for Socialist candi-| 
dates, continues its drive for new} 
members, At the Thursday evening} 


meeting last week at the home of} 
Merritt Crawford, the organizer, High-| 


izer. Comrades who want his help in| broff of Spring Valley, the chairman} 
getting their local or branch reorgan-| of the membership committee. Com- | 


iver, or want a good open air speaker,; rade Dubroff has undertaken to bring 
aré urged to write him in care of} in 20 new members before election 
day, and if every member of his com- 
;Mittee can do as well Rockland 
; County local should soon be one of 
Local Newport, north of Spokane on| the largest, as well as one of the most 
the Idaho line, has just been organ-/ active Socialist locals in the state. 


Louls Moon, Fletcher. 


Washington 


ized. Leo Walsh, Box 355, is the sec-| 


retary. Literature and Socialist but-| committee was held Thursday night, 
tons have been ordered so that the! Sept. 24. Otto A. Keyser of Nanuet, 
whole town will shortly know of the; John B. Karrell of Nek City, and 
John B. Standfast of Monsey, were 
| elected, respectively, chairman, treas- 
| urer and secretary. George Schwalm, 
POTTSTOWN. — Local Socialists|)50n of Frank P. Schwalm, candidate 
for Assembly, will handle the distribu- 
town Worker,” a four-page paper and} tion of campaign literature and New 
have secured quite a number of adver-| Leaders at street meetings, in con- 
tisements. A mass mecting is to be | Jur 

held Friday evening, Sept. 25, at High| retary of the local. 


presence of the local. 
Pennsylvania 


| 


have established a weekly, “The Potts- | 


and Penn streets. The speakers are} 


Mary Winsor, candidate for County uled for Tuesday, Sept. 29, at Spring 
Commis: sner, and James Wessner of} Valley, and Saturday, Oct. 3, at Ny- 
Reading. = . hg AR iy speakers from 
New York in addition to local talent. 

New Jersey It is planned to hold two street meet- 

New Jersey state committee meets! i 
Sunday, Sept. 27, 2:30 p. m., at 105/ cipal towns in the county. Our can- 
Springfield avenue, Newark. Delegates) didates are: for Assembly, Frank P. 


The first meeting of the local county 






tion with Thomas W. Davis, sec- 


The first street’ meetings are sched- 


ngs weekly, covering all of the prin- 





please take notice. The emergency! Schwalm of New City; for County | 
committee elected at the Linden party| Clerk, Julia Sauter of Upper Nyack; | 


conference will meet in conjunction 


for County Treasurer, Carl P, Svenson | 


with the state committee. of Nanuet; for Commissioner of Pub-| 
- lic Welfare, Peter B. Helder of Spring | 
Connecticut Valley. 


NEW HAVEN.—McAlister Coleman 
will address a mass meeting on the 
central green Saturday, Sept. 26, at 8 
p. m., on “The Present Depre 
Its Cure.” In case of rain tl nr 
ing will be held at t 






14 








California 
y organized local of the} 
st party in Oakland which held 
t meeting Friday, Sept. 11, with 








ts fi 


Workmen's| Organizer Levy as the speaker, has 


Circle Educational Center, 72 Legion} already begun active work. A plan of) 





avenue. Regular monthly meeting was]! ] 


iterature distribution is under way| 


held Monday, Sept. 21, at Fraternal} and large quantities of Socialist litera-| 


Hall, 19 Elm street. / 








number of the/ ture will be distributed in the near| 


members are planning to attend the| future. Regular Sunday night street| 
meeting of the state executive com-/| corner meeting have been started at/| 


mittee at Hartford, Sunday, Sept. 27./ 1 


Oth and Broadway, and the meetings 


The local voted to second the motion| are well attended and very successful. 


started to move the national office of | 
the party to Washington, D. C. } 


Local Palo Alto of the Socialist | 


0 | party held a fine open air meetin 
HAMDEN. — The Socialists have| Sunday, Sept. 20, on “The Circle” | H 
opened their campaign for the town) Over 300 were present. One monthly| 8iven by Julius Gerber 1: 

night on his European observat 


election. John Carrabine addressed a| hall meeting and one open air meet- | 


very successful street meeting. Much! ing is the present program of the| Only party members were admitted, 
literature was distributed and a good! Local Palo Alto. Both meetings have yet attendance was 64 in spite of the 
collection taken. Local Hamden will| been very successful. Alexander Horr,| fact that that day was Yom Kippur 
hold its regular monthly meeting] Socialist candidate for Mayor of San| 4nd a large number of comrades could 
Thursday evening, Sept. 25, at the | Francisco, spoke on “Socialism, and| "0t attend. Our branch takes the oc- 

casion to recommend to other branches 


home of the secretary, Walter E. Davis,| the Next Stop.” 


48 Belmont street. 

re — | 
Virginia 

meeting in the Richmond parks at- 

tracted about 300 people. The meet-! 

amg was held Sept. 21, in Washing- 








—G. Meme Bell. 


“Production”; Oct. 20, “Exchange”; 
Oct. 27, “Distribution.” Admission wil] 
be free. 


open house meeting would be held at 
the chairman home, 630 West 135th 
street, Oct. 1. McAlister Coleman will 
7th and 8th Judicial Districts will be| SPeak. This will be the first of several 
Wal weekly gatherings for the purpose of| 





register for the comi 
arousing enrolled Socialists to become| 2/80 to join the par 
tively. Cantlidates for justice of| 2ctive in campaign for Socialist can-| 

Court will be nominated. The| didates in the November elections. At| 
Ist Judicial District convention was| the same meeting, Comrade Margaret | 
Lamont was elected to take charge of 


| first week in October. The Yinsel 
circles of the district have promised 
their undivided attention in this mat- 


ter. 


23rd is carried on forcefully. 
of activities is extended to all ap-] 
proachable parts of the dis 
ings at various street c 
almost daily, and they are effective, if 
one is to judge by the recepti\ 
of the listeners. Quite a nu 
people are attracted by the speakers, 
and the audience seems to be very 
sympathetic, so that new converts are 
| undoubtedly made continuously 


A conference of all Bronx County 
speakers will be held at headquarters 
Sunday afternoon, Sept. 27, at 2 p. m. 
Comrades Louis Hendin, Henry Fruch 
ter and August Claessens will meet| 
with the conference on matters per-| 
taining to the coming campaign. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE.—At the 
last meeting of the executive commit- 
tee, the following program of activi- 
ties was arranged: Henry Fruchter was 
selected as campaign manager; Mur- 
ray Gross his assistant, and Dr. Louis! 
n, chairman of the executive! 
committee. A general party meeting 
of all Bronx members will be ‘called | 
for Thursday, Oct. 1, at 8:30 p. m.,| 
in the Hollywood Gardens, 894 Pros-| 
pect avenue. Mass meetings of every | 
description will be held in all parts 
of the county increasing in number '| 
during the next several weeks. Two in-| 
door meetings have been planned for! ; 
Friday, Oct. 2. The first of these will 
be held in the Pelpark Palace, 703 
Lydig avenue, in the 6th A.-D. The 
other meeting will be held in the Hol- 
lywood Gardens, 894 Prospect avenue, 
under the auspices of the 3rd and 5th 
Assembly Districts. 

Another large ratification meeting 
is planned under the auspices of the 
county committee at the Morris High 
School, 166th street and Boston road 
A meeting of the county 
will be held on Monday eve 
28, at the headquarters. Another 
auditorium has been engaged by 
Amalgamated Cooperative , 
namely, DeWitt Clinton High Sc 


| 22, at the Brownsville Labor Lyceum. 
The audience eagerly 
elucidating and 
made by Comra 1 
coff, Claessens, McAlister Col 
of our candidates, Altman an 
man. 


and ous 
tributed on ¢ 


avenue, for Friday, Oct. 23. 
Ist A. D.—A social gatheri 





| the branch, in fact, the 
kind in the history of this new b 
and the affair will be held on 








140th street. A prog 
ment has been arranged. Augu 
sens will participate. 
6th A. D.—A meeting will 
Friday evening, Sept. 25, in ti 
room at 808 Adee -avenue. 


meeting at the Pelpark Palace < 
2, and also for the first social affair 


AMALGAMATED 
OUSES.—An interesting lec 





Cla s ns no 


| to invite Comrade Gerber to lecture| be held e1 , Sati 

In all the relations of life at home| 0¢cfore them. The subject was “What 

|and abroad, the capitalist system | Socialists Have Accomplished for the 

RICHMOND.—The third campaign] tends constantly to reduce all social| Workers of Vienna, and Sidelights of | 
| activity to the dead level of economic | 

thievery and economic conflict. 


the International Congress.”” Member- 
ship increases steadily and has now 
reached 135. Mrs. Volovick has return- 





LEADER 





ed after a three months’ absence and 
has promised to pitch in whole-heart- 
edly. An excellent sociable and enter- 
tainment is being arranged under the 
leadership of Mrs. Minnie Goldman 
for Saturday, Oct. 3, in the large as- 
sembly room. Music, professionals and 
plenty of frolic, a jolly get-together. 
Refreshments will be served galore. 
All that and more for only 50 cents. 
Get your tickets immediately if you 
do not want to be left out. 

Good news! A Yipsel group is being 
established by the organizer with the 
cooperation of William Ruskin, for- 
merly of Sunnyside. The first meet- 
ing will be held this Saturday, Sept. 
26. It is a senior group and all boys 
and girls over 16 are welcome and 
cordially invited to join. 

8th A. D.—Preparations are being 
made for an aggressive campaign in 
the 30th Aldermanic District which 
lies in the lower 8th A. D., where 
Comrade George I. Steinhardt is the 
candidate. This district has shown a 
substantial increase in the vote each 
year. Comrade Steinhardt is speaking 
every night when free from activity 
in the city office. With him on the 
platform are I. M. Knobloch, P. J. 
Murphy and Samuel Orr when in the 
district. Posters will be printed for 
the candidates. Plans are being made 
for six school meetings in the 8th 
A. D. On Nov. 14, the main social 
event of the West Bronx will be held 
under the auspices of this branch. The 
proceeds will be used for educational 
work such as the open forum of which 
Dr. Fried is the chairman. The place 
is the Paradise Manor, Mt. Eden and 
Jerome avenues. 

BROOKLYN 

Downtown.—The number of meet- 
ings held under the auspices of this 
branch are being increased as the 
campaign progresses. Two very suc- 
cessful noon meetings were held last 
week in the downtown section of 
Brooklyn. These and additional meet- 
ings will be held right up to the end 
of the campaign. 

2nd A. D.—A mass meeting has been 
arranged to be held in P. S. 174 at 
Williams and Dumont avenues, for 
Tuesday evening, Sept. 29, at 8:30 
p. m. The list of speakers includes 
Louis Waldman, Charles Solomon, A. 
I. Shiplacoff, August Claessens, Mor- 
ris Rosenbaum and Joseph Tuvim. 

16th A. D.—The annual campaign 
luncheon arranged by the branch will 
be held on Sunday, Oct. 11, at 3 p. m., 
at the Savoy Mansion, 64th street and 
20th avenue. The tentative list of 
speakers includes Hyman Nemser, 
August Claessens and Harry Haskel. 

19-20th A. D.—A meeting of the 
branch will be held on Friday, Sept. 
25, at 8:30 p. m., in the home of Com- 


MIDWOOD. — Last Sunday a fair 
size group of comrades, headed by 


erature in a section of the district 
that never was touched. The response 
was such that the comrades decided 
to continue the work every Sunday 
morning. 

All Socialists, whether party mem- 
bers or enrolled voters, are urged to 
advertise the fact that a large mass 
meeting will be held on Tuesday, Sept. 
29, at East 17th street and Kings- 
highway. The purpose of the meeting 
is to bring to the attention of the citi- 
zens of the district, the actual living 
conditions of the miners on strike. 
Clothing, canned foods and money will 


in their strike. The speakers will be 
Normar Thomas, August Claessens, 


for the purpose. 

This Saturday evening at our head- 
quarters, 1637 East 17th street, near 
Kingshighway, the members and 


Starting the first Tuesday in Octo- 


A campaign to get the voters to 
ng election and 


will begin the 






23rd A. D.—The campaign of the 


Street Meetings 





MANHATTAN 
Friday, Sept. 25, 8:30 p. m—La 
Salle street and Amsterdam avenue. 
Speakers, Robert Drake, Al Keedy, 
Dorothy Pfaff. 


Senatorial District, various corners. W. 
Karlin, E. P. Gottlieb, A. N. Wein- 
berg, A. Claessens, L. Lieberman, M. 
Markshied, M. Weingart. 

Saturday, Sept. 25, 8:30 p. m.—86th 
street between Lexington and Third 
avenues. A. Claessens and others. 

Saturday, Sept. 26, 8:30 p. m— 
137th street and Seventh avenue. F. 
Crosswaith, E. Brown, F. Poree, V. 
Gaspar. 

4th and 6th A. D.—Meetings, Mon- 
dway, Wednesday and Saturday, vari- 
ous corners Speakers (report at 96 
Avenue C), W. Karlin, E. P. Gotilieb, 
A. Claessens, A. N. Weinberg, L. Lie- 
berman, M. Markshied, Molly Wein- 
gart, A. Grossman, J. Dean (Monday), 
I. M. Chatcuff (Monday, Wednesday), 
M. Goldowsky (Saturday), H. Tauben- 
schlag (Friday and Saturday). 

3-5-10th A. D.—Every night, various 
corners. Speakers (report at 8 Van 
Nest place), E. P. Gottlieb, J. W. 
Hughan, L, C. Kaye, E. White, W. E. 
Bohn, Evelyn Hughan, W. E. Peck, 
E. Brown (Tuesday), W. Dearing 
(Monday). 

8th A. D.—Meetings Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Saturday, various. corners. 
Speakers (report at 327 East Ninth 
street), W. Karlin, H. Rosner, E. Lev- 
inson, M. Mandel, G. Gelman, W. 
Gelman, N. Fine (Tuesday). 

7-9-1lth A. D.—Various corners, 
every night. Speakers (report at 97th 
street and Broadway), W. Halpern. E. 
Brown (Thursday), H. N.Perlmutter 
(Saturday), W. Dearing (Wednesday), 
B. Daublin (Friday). 

2ist A. D.—Meetings Mondays and 


Gaspar. 

16th A. D—Saturdays, 86th street 
between Lexington and Third avenues. 
Speakers, A. Claessens, I. M. Chat- 
cuff. 

13th A. D.—Tuesday, La Salle and 
Amsterday avenues. Speakers, J. Mar- 
tindale. G. Hillson, W. T. Hade. 

22-23rd A. D.—Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days, various corners. Speakers (re- 
port at 600 West 181st street), M. Del- 
son, E. Koppel, F. Hodgson, J. Wal- 
lerstein, M. Freed, N. D. Elliot (Tues- 
day). e 

Friday, October 2, 8:30 p. m.—135th 
St. and Broadway. Robert Drake, Al 
Keedy and others. 

BRONX 

Friday, Sept. 25, 8:30 p. m.—Mar- 
mion and Tremont avenues; Prospect 
and Tremont avenues. Speakers, H. 
Woskow, S. Goodman, P. Goodman, J. 
Berkowitz, S. Marcus, H. Salzman, T. 
Wilson. 

Friday, Sept. 25, 8:30 p. m.—139th 
street and Brook avenue. Speakers, M. 
Gross, D. Golub, D. Kaplan, H. Fruch- 
ter. 


Friday, Sept. 25, 8:30 p. m—1l4th B 


Meet every Ist and 3rd Tuesday 
|'SAMUEL SUSSMAN_ J. BELSKY 
ISIDORE LEFF Secretary 
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ONNAZ EMBRO!DERS UNION 
Loca! 66, L & G .W. O., 7 B 15th St. 
Algonquin 4-3657-3658. Executive Board 


of the Union. Z. L. Preedman, President; 
Leon Hattab, Manager: William Altman 
retary-Treasurer. 


Meets Every ak ay Night in the Office 





| cemeetend UNION 


LOCAL No. 9. Office and headquar- 

ters, Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 
Willoughby Ave. Phone Stagg 4621. Office 
open daily except Saturday from 9 A. M. 
to 5 P. M. Regular meetings every Iues- 
day evening. Charles Pflaum. Fin. Sec’y; 
Frank F. Lutz, Treasurer; Andrew Streit, 
Bus. Agent; William Weingert, President; 
Charles Weber, Vice-President; Milton 
Rowcroft, Rec., Corresponding Sec’y. 





HEB: 
OTCHERS ONION 


Local 234 A.M.O. & B.W. of NA. 
7 East 15th Street 
TOmpkins Sq.—6-7234-7235-7236 


Business Agents 


OTCHERS’ UNLON 

Local 174, A. M. C. & B. W. of N. A. 

Office and Headquarters: Labor Tem- 
ple, 243 E. 84th St., Room 12. Regular 
meetings every first and third Sunday at 
10 a.m. Employment Bureau open every 
day at 6 p.m. 








NEW YORE 





"enema CUTTERS’ UNION 


| Office, 40-42 W. 17th Street; Chelsea 
Saturdays, various corners. Speakers, | 3-4908, Regular meetings every Friday at 
F. Crosswaith, E. Brown, F. Poree, V.| 210 East Fifth Street, Executive Board 
| meets every Monday at 7 p. m. in the 


| Square, 3rd floor. Telephones Algonquin 





Friday, Sept. 25, 8:30 p. m.—204th 


Friedman, L. Painken, I. Polstein. | 

lst A. D.—Fridays, 141st street and} 
St. Ann avenue. Speakers, M. “tross| 
and others. | 
2nd A. D.—Thursdays, i67th street | 
and Gerard avenue. Speakers, 4. 
Claessens, A. Mollin and others. 

3-5th A. D.—Every night, various} 
corners. Speakers (report 1t 908 Pros- | 
pect avenue), L. Hendin, S. Orr, H./| 
Fruchter, T. Wilson, A. Lefkowitz, J | 
Berkowitz, H. Woskow, J. Umansky, | 
H. Salzman, H. Diamond, S. Perrin. 
4th A. D.—Tuesdays, Claremont 
parkway and ‘Washington avenue. 
Speakers, D. Kaplan, J. Davidson, R. 
Shulman, H. Salzman, M. Goldowsky. 
6th A. D.—Wednesdays, Allerton and 
Kruger avenues. Speakers, §S. Perrin 
and others. 
7th A. D.—Tuesdays, Prospect and 
Tremont avenues; Thursday, 187th] 
street and Crescent avenue. Speakers, 
H. Woskow, S. Goodman, J. Davidson, 
P. Goodman, H. Romauldi (Thursday). 
8th A. D.— Tuesdays, Kingsbridge 
road and Morris avenue. Speakers, S. 
Orr, I. M. Knobloch, G. I. Steinhardt, 
P. J. Murphy, C. Bradford. 
8th A. D.—Fridays, 204th and Perry 
street. Speakers, Esther Friedman, I. 
Polstein, L. Painken. 

BROOKLYN 

Noon mecting, 12 m.— Tuesdays, | 





E. W 
Bright. 
-3rd A. D.—Fridays, Clark and} 
Henry streets; Wyckoff and Smith | 
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A ratifiction meeting too place Sept. 
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QUEENS 












> 
FAR ROCKAWAY 


— A campaign 
y and m > 


the auspices 


u 















turday evening oppo-| 
lroad depot and in front 





ite the r 


of the bank, Far Rockaway. 





He that would govern others, first 


should be the master of himself.— Ri 
Philip Massinger, W. 


H. Schachner, H. N. Perlmutter. 


corners. Speakers (report at 1466 Pit 
kin avenue), J. Viola, H. W. Laidler, 
| J. Afross, T. Shapiro, C. Sunarsky, | 
| Ann Gould. 


land Flatbush 
| Shapiro, Ann Gou 


corners. Speake 
man street), 
| Altman, S. Sarason, M. Kurinsky, J. 
A. Weil (Thursday and Saturday), H. 
Schachher (Thursday), W. Dearing 


G. Friedman 


streets. Speakers, D. M. Cory, B.| 
Young, Marjorie Dorman, S. Knebel, | 
S. Safranoff, H. N. Perlmutter. } 

2nd A. D.— (Midwood) meetings) 
Mondays, Tuesday and Wednesdays, ! 
various cornems. Speakers (report at 
1637 East 17th street), M. Rosenbaum, 


J. Tuvim, W. M. Feigenbaum, L. Ep- 


stein, A. Claessens (Tuesday), A. 


Kaufman (Wednesday), 


16th A. D.—Mondays, 69th street| 


and Bay parkway. Speakers, H. Nem-| T ; ¢ - 
Illinois and Wisconsin present at an 


| enthusiastic conference held in a 
18th A. D—Every evening. various| cago it was decided to form a mid- 
: ‘ .| west district of the Y. P. S. L. Many 
new groups can be expected shortly 
west of the Ohio. 


ser, H. Haskel, L. Chertoff, D. M. Cory, 





21st A. D—Mondays, Albemarle road 

renue. Speakers, T.| 
, A. Kaufman. | 
23rd A. D.—Every evening, varivus| 
rs (report at 219 Sack-| 
H. Friedman, Jack 








] 


(Friday). 
22nd A. D.—Friday, Sept. 25, 8:50 





p. m., Crescent avenue and Fulton 


y| street. Speakers, D. Breslow, H. Davis 
|} and others. 


QUEENS 

a Sept. 26, 8:30 p. m.-- 
n boulevard and 38th avenue, 
Speakers, James Oneal and| 





Sati 









Sept. 26, 8:30 p. m— 
nd Jamaica avenue, Ja- 
ts, S. A. DeWitt, . D. 
’. Rost, Jr. 

Sept. 26, 8:30 p. m— 
and Greenpoint avenue, | 
peakers, H. N. Perlmut-/| 
J. Dean and others. 

1, 8:30 p m— 


rts 










t street, Woodside. 
1, N. Studer 
. m.—Dit- 
Astoria. 






z Dan 





Saturday, Oct. 3, 8:30 p. m.—159th 


street and Jamaica avenue, Jamaica. | 
| Speakers, N. Fine, J. D. Graves, P. F. 
Rost, Jr., Nan Elliot 


an siiot 
RICHMOND 

Saturday, Sept. 26, 8:30 p. m.—Har- 

rison and Richmond avenues, Port 

Richmond, S. I. Speakers, E. Brown, 
W. Dearing and others. 

Saturday, Oct. 3, 8:30 p. m—Har-/ 

rison and Richmond avenues, Port} 


4 
} 


and Perry streets. Speakers, Esther | (* 


_— WORKERS’ UNION 


INTERNATIONAL FUR WORKERS OF JU. 
S. and C. 28 West 3ist Street. Penn. 
6-7932. Meets every Tuesday at 8:00 
P, M. B. Merkin, Manager, 


A O. W. of A. Local “Big Four” 


office. Louis Feinberg, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, 





AMALGAMATED 
LOTHING WORKERS OP 

AMERICA 

New York Joint Board. 31 West 15th 

Street, New York, N. ¥. Phone Tomkins 

Square 5400. Hyman Blumberg, Sidney 

Ressman, Managers; Abraham Miller. 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





AMALGAMATED 
{*LOTHING WORKERS OF 
AMERICA 


Amalgamated Bank Bldg., 11-15 Union 
6500-1-2-3-4-5. Sydney Hillman, Gen. 


President; Joseph Schlossberg, Gen. Sec’y- 
Treas, 





N. Y. JOINT COUNCIL 


APMAK™RS 


Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Work- 
ers International Union. Office, 133 
Gecond Ave.; Phone Orchard 9860-1-2. The 
Council meets every ist and 3rd ‘ednes- 
day. S. Hershkowits, Sec’y-Treas. Oper- 
ators, Local 1. Regular meetings every 
lst and 3rd Saturday. Executive Board 
meets*every Monday. All meetings *re 
held at 133 Second Avenue, N. ¥. ©. 





INTERNATIONAL 


OP THE UNITED STATES AND 

CANADA. Affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, 9 Jackson 
Ave., Long Island City, N. ¥. Tel Hunt- 
ers 2oint 0068. Morris Kaufman, General 
President ¢nd Secretary. 





URRIERS’ JOINT COUNCIL 
OF N. Y. 


LOCAL 101, 105, 110 and 115 of The 





Xo} ets: “- Union. 

Court and Remsen streets; Washing-| ,,, Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn; Stagg 0798. 

on and Johnson streets. Speakers, W.| Reg. meetings, 1st and 3rd_ Mondays. 

E. Bohn, H. Rosner, H. N. Perlmutter, | President, L 

hite, D. M. Cory, B. Young, L,/ dent, Sam Kroll; Business Agent, 8. Kal- 
ec scl oF | miko 


|urer, BH. Helb. 


UR DRESSERS’ UNION 
Local 2, Internationa) Fur Workers’ 
ce an headquarters, 


B. Hertzberg; Vice Presi- 


ONITED 


EBREW TRADES 


175 East Broadway; Telephone Ory- 
dock 8610. Meets ist and 3rd 
Monday, 8 P. M. Executive Board same 
day, 5:30 P. M. M. Tigel, Chairman; 
M. Brown, Vice-Chairman; M. Fein- 
stone, Secretary-Treasurer. 





THE AMALGAMATED 


ADIES’ GARMENT CUTTERS’ 
ONION 
Local No. 10, L & G@. W. O. 


Office, 109 W. 38th St.; Telephone Wis. 
8011, Executive Board meets every Thurs- 
day at the office of the Union. Maurice 
W. Jacobs, President; 
Manager-Sec.; Morris W. Jacobs, chair- 
man of Exec. Board; Philip Oretsky, Ar* 
Manager. 


Samue! Perlmutter, 





ABOR SECRETARIAT 
‘ OF NEW YORK CITY 


A Cooperative Organization of Labor 
Unions to protect the legal rights of the 
Unions and their members. S. John 
Block, Attorney and Counsel, 
Rooms 2700-10, New York Board 
Delegates meets at the Brooklyn Labor 
Lyceum, 949 Willoughby Ave.. Brooklyn, 
on the tast Saturday of each month 





0 p. m 





225 Bway., 





THE INTERNATIONAL 
[ 40s GARMENT WORKERS’ 


UNION 


8 West 16th Street, New Yorks City 
Telephone Chelsea 2148 Benjamin 
Schlesinger, President, David Dubin- 


sky, Secretary-Treasurer. 














AUNDRY WORKERS’ INTERNA- 


TIONAL UNION, No 280 

Office 62 E. 106th St. Phone, Le- 
high 2421 Meetings 2nd and 4th Mon- 
ays, 10 A.M. President, V 
Wolff. Manager and an 
sec'y., L. Hekelman. Recording Sec- 
retary, J. Mackey. 











AMALGAMATED 
_TTHOGRAPHERS 


OF AMERICA. New York Loca! No. 
1. Offices, Amalithone Bidg., 205 
West 14th St.; Phone Watkins 7764. Reg- 
ular meetings every second and 
Tuesday at Arlington Hall, 19 St. Mark’s 
Place. Albert B. Castro, President: 
rick J. Hanlon, Vice-President; Yrank 
Schel, Fin. Secretary; Emil Thenen, Rec. 
Secretary; Joseph J. O’Connor. Treasurer. 


fourth 


Pat- 





LLinery WORKERS’ UNION 

LOCAL 24. Cloth Hat, Cap and 
Millinery Workers’ International 
Union. Downtown office, 
Phone Spring 4548; uptown office, 30 West 
37th Street, Wisconsin 1270. Executive 
Pvard meets every Tuesday evening, 
P.M. Manager, N. Spector; Sec’y.-Treas., 
Alex Rose; Organizers, L H. Goldberg, 
A. Mendelowitz, M. Goodman, Lucy Op- 
penhem; Chairman of Executive Board, 
Morris Rosenblatt; Sec’y -{ Fxecutive 
Board, Saul Hodos, 


640 Broadway, 











BROTHERHOOD 
AINTERS, DECORATORS OF 





C. A. Hoffman, sec’y; Robert 
Pin. Sec’y-Treas.; 1 Lefkowitz, President, 













AINTERS’ UNION No. 261 

Office, 62 EB. 106th 
St. Tel. Lehigh 3141 
Exec. Board meets 
every Tuesday at 
the office. Regular 
meetings every Pri- 
day at 210 B 106th 
St. M. Gaft, Fin. 


Greeningeér,. Record« 
ing Secret@ry. 





pants MAKERS’ fRADE SOARD 


of Greater New York. Amalgamat- 

ed Clothing Workers of America, 
Office: 31 W. 15th St.; Tomkins Square 5400, 
Board = every Tuesday evening at the 
office, Au il al 


Is meet every Wednesday. 
nreich, Manager; Hyman 


. Secy.-Treas 
JOINT EXECUTIVE COMMITTED 


Novodor 





INTERNATIONAL 
POCKETBOOK WORKERS’ 
UNION 
New York Jéint Board. Affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor. Gene 
eral office, 53 West 2ist Street, New York, 
Phone Gramercy 1023. lL Laderman, 
Chairman; Charles I. Goldman, Secretary- 
Treasurer; Barnet Wolfe, Manageg, 
NEW_ YORE 
(T¥P0GRAPHICAL UNION No, 6 





Offices and headquarters, 24 W. 16th 


St.. N. ¥. Meets every 3rd Sunday of 
every month at Stuyvesant High School, 


15th Str. East of 2nd Ave, Phone Wate 
kins 9188. Leon H. Rouse, President; 


John Sullivan, Vice-President: Jas. J. Me« 
Grath, Secretary-Treasurer; John J. Sul 
van and Samuel Obrien, Organizers, 





yy" MAKERS’ UNION 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 


America. Peter Monat, Manager, Office, 31 
West 15th Street; Phone, Tomkins Square 


5400. Meetings every Ist and 3rd Wednes- 
day evening. 








yrs WAGON DRIVERS’ UNION 


¥ 


Locai 684 L OU. of T. 


Office: 259 W. 14th S&t., 


Gall, 210 East Fifth St 
Executive Board meets 
on the 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays at Beetho- 
- Hall, 210 BE Fifth 


t. 
Chas. Hofer, President and _ Business 
Agent. Max Liebler, Secretary-Treasurer 
SE? THAT YOUR MILK MAN WEABS 
ry 4 


UR EMBLEM 





Always Look for Beetho 


City. Local 584 meets 
on 3rd Thursday of the 
month at Beethoven 


WAatans & WAITRESSES 


UNION Lotal L 
41 East 28th 8t.; 
Tel. Ashland 4-3107, 
Sam Turkel, Pres,; 
Louis Rubinfeld, 
Sec’y-Treas. Regular 





This Label East 5th 8t. 
Workers. Eat Only in Restaurants 
That Employ Union Workers 





tary-Treasurer, 


wa GARMENT 


WORKERS’ UNION 
Local 20, L L. G. W. U., 3 W. 16th St. 


Phone, Madison Square 1934. Executive 
Boa 





meets every Monday at 7 p.m. D, 
ld, Manager; Saul Oleesky, Secre- 











ONITFL 


CUTTERS’ 
Union, Local 6369, A. FP. of L 


7 East 15th Street. Algonquin 7678 
Regular meetings second Wednesday of 
every Month at 162 West 23rd Street 
Max Shack, President; A. Weltner, Vice- 
President; E. Meyer, Rec. Sec’y; J. Rosen- 
twelg, Fin. Sec’y and Treas. Wm. R 
Chisling, Business Agent. 





— 


7HITE GOODS WORKERS / 
UNION 
Local 62 of LL. G. W. 0. 3 W. 16th 


Street, New York City Telephone Cheises 
5756-5757. A Snyder. Manager 
8 itive S 


SHORE, Exec Supervisor 








Phone, 


in the office. 
Treasurer. 


? 


UNITED 


CKWEAR ’ UNION 
Local 11016, A. F. of L., 7 E. 15th St 


Algonquin 7082. Joint Executive 
Board meets every Tuesday night at 7:30 
Board meets every Tuesday night at 8:00 
Ed. Gottesman, Secretary- 








ff: Secretary, Gamuel Mindel; Treas- 
b. 


GERMAN 
ny UNION 
Local 499, Brotherhood of Painters, 


Decorators and Paperhangers. 


Regular Meetings every Wednesday Eve- | 
ning, at the Labor Temple. 243 East 84th | 
Street. P. Wollensack, President; Fred | 
Wolf, Secretary; Peter Rothman, Fin.- 
Sec’y. i 











BROOKLYN 


LABOR LYCEUM 


949 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn 


Large and small hal! suitable fer aD 
occasions and meetings at reasonable 


rentals. 
STAGG 3842 





Labor Temple 243-247 EAST Stth st. 


Workmen’s Educationa) Association 
Free Library open from 1 to 10 p. @& 
Halls for Meetings, Entertainments and 


Balls. Telephone REGent 10038 























circles in the district can now be ex- 
pected on such specific projects as 
celebration of International Youth Day 
and the 20th anniversary of the Y. P. 
S. L., the Berger Memorial and other 
memorial meetings, a number of tag 
days, etc. Among the decisions ar- 
rived at by the delegates was the 
establishment of a mid-western office 
| with George Smerkin of Chicago in 
charge, that a mid-west bulletin be 
issued, that the mem " 
S. L. be urged to exert 
in the promotion of Free Youth, that 
each circle in the area select one rep- 
resentative on a district executive com- 
mittee, that each member of the dis- 
trict be taxed 25 cents for the sup 
of the office, that the Y 
zations be instructed not 
with any Communist organization and 
that the Socialist part e u 

to establish a E : 
brancl 
Quick 
nent chairman of 


Florence Hessler 
and Donald Dowd 
group will meet a 





have been s ww hur 
Leaders, Free Youth and its =] 


have cooperated with 
helping at party functions 
contributing to the campaign funds 
from the circle’s treasury. The Yipsels 
have also been active gatherings funds 
and clothes for the striking miners. 
The meetings of the circle are divided 
chmond, S. I. Speakers, W. C. Peck, | into three educational and one social 


Free Youth is p7blication of 
the Young Peoples’ Socialist 
League. It aims to present, 
in concise form, the doings 
of progressive Youth. I¢ in- 
vites contributions of news 














Address: 
FREE YOUTH 
7 East 15th St. 
New York City 
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MID-WEST DISTRICT. — With 50 CLEVELAND, OHIO. - - One speak again 
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paper, the voice of Youth. Twelve 
talks were held as well as a number 
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ons as well as) 
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rate International Y 
A motion was carried 
of clothes | nade 
miners. Bot 
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NEW YORK CITY 

CITY CENTRAL COMMITTEE. — 
ithly meeting of the central 

> ¥. P.S.L. of Greater 
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CLE NINE JR., BRONX.—Gus 
editor of Free Youth, will ad- 
Circle Nine uniors, Bronx, Pri- 
25, at 8:30 p. m., at their 

, 789 Elsmer> place, the 








nx. : 
CIRCLE ONE SR., BRONX. — The 
peng 
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fficers were elected at 
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We produce so much of 


|that we have not enough of anything, 
—Eugene Debs. 
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The Disinherited 


to say, 
and riot, we are not going hungry.” 


to “start something” 


that the road to relief is through violence. 


fields. 


French Revolution. 








Y Publishea iovery Saturday by the would be followed by a rush by others. Small 

New Leader Puvlishing Associa- , a 

lien, People’s House, 7'East 15th stores have been boarded up as a result of raids 

treet, New Yor’: City. by hungry miners and their families. They took 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES: food and clothing by force. Women go barefoot 

ine pennant the Caen Beanes “gts in the streets and children are in rags. Hunger 
One Year to Canada, $2.50; to other Foreign Couniries 3. ‘00 stalks in these wretched areas. 
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that cannot be used wil) not 


postage is enclosed. 
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Leader, an official publication of the Socialist 
rts the struggles of the organized working class. 
contributions do not necessarily represent the policy 
of Op the other hand 
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tributors are Pee not to write on botb 
to use lead pencil or red ink. 
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“equality of sacrifice 


bid the hourly scale of 
* which means a reduction in weekly wages. 
This drive against wages by a great industry 
Wage slashing has been 
going on for more than a year but with this lead- 
ing.capitalistic oligarchy assuming the leadership 
we may expect other masters of American indus- 
tries to follow the example. 
on workers to lower ievels of living. The fact 
---that three great corporations can reach into the 
homes of some 300,000 workers and arbitrarily 
reduce their standard of living is a striking ex- 
ample of the oligarchy that rules the American 
working class. 
Moreover, these industries are anti-union con- 
cerns. Organized pressure by the workers against 
exploitation is almost impossible. 
franchised in industry. 
* to their feudal masters as were the bondsmen of 
feudal owners several centuries ago in Europe. 
Only an elemental fury of resentment against 
more sweating would bring these masses out of 
the plants in a strike against their tormentors. 
In all countries 


is not the first one. 


The War and Wages 


ow" wage reductions of 10 per cent in 
the steel industry that affect about 300,000 
workers, the drive being led by the United States 
Steel Corporation, the hypocritical formula of 
” has come to the United 
The decision comes with the announce- 
ment that the salaries of officers will be reduced. 
To the workers the cuts mean reduced rations 
but to the officials it does not mean missing a 
single cigar or parting with one car. 
States Rubber has also announced a five day week 
qwages remains unchanged, 


They are serfs bound 


Who won the war, anyway? 


the workers who were sent as conscripts to the 
front have lost and the steel magnates who have 
ordered reduced rations in their plants fattened 
on extortionate profits while the workers were 
being mutilated and killed at the front. 
ists were mobbed and jailed for their opposition 
to the imperialist war. Out of this black night of 
capitalism the masses who think at all must now 
‘appreciate our far-sighted petition and turn to the 
Socialist movement as their only hope. 


_ Japan in Manchuria 
may ILE the other big powers are occupied 


with their own domestic troubles Japan, on 
the pretext that one of her army officers was shot 
as a spy by Manchurian soldiers, 
A dozen points have been occupied, 
one of them, Tsingtao, through which Japan in- 
vaded and occupied the province of Shantung 
It is no secret that Japa- 


Manchuria. 


about four 


nese imperialism has long coveted territorial -ex- 


It means pushing 


millions of starvelings. The Socialist 


masses with our message. 





Municipal Capitalism 


United 


St 18, 
private coffers. 


a low cost. 
any reference to the claims of the workers. 
They are dis- 


to municipal Socialism. 


the expense of cheap labor. 


programs. 
working people as long experience has shown. 
be the wages, 
ers. 
Social- 
unemployment emergencies. 


that came under Socialist control. 


it would mean that she stole a march on the in- 
ternational thugs while the latter were too sick to 
take care of a breach of faith by one of their 


. Ieacaptaimend toe of hunger riots sweeping 

over industrial districts throughout the coun- 
try induced Edward F. McGrady, legislative rep- 
resentative of the American Federation of Labor, 
“If we have to choose between hunger 
Asked to 
elaborate on this statement McGrady said that 
many starving workers are waiting for someone 
in order to convince them 


E. C. Davidson, secretary-treasurer of the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists, is also 
pessimistic after a journey through the western 
Pennsylvania and northern West Virginia coal 
What he observed recalls the travels of 
Arthur Young in France on the eve of the 
In many coal villages his 
machine was surrounded by begging women and 
children and a dime given to one unfortunate 


Anticipating the hell that may come with the 
first blast of winter suggestions are made that 
Congress urge the Navy and War departments 
to make their millions of reserve blankets and 
tents available for the jobless millions and that 
the army kitchen equipment be mobilized to pro- 


So the whole capitalist system drifts, a system 
concealing the greatest powers of production the 
world has ever known and yet in its shadow are 
indict- 
ment never had such tremendous force as it has 
today and we must do our utmost to reach the 


BSERVING that an exceptional rainfall 
supplied New York in 122 days with water 
having the sale value at meter rates of $8,500,000, 
the New York Evening Sun declares that “Here 
is a dividend payer to fill Wall Street with envy.” 
it would pay some splendid profits into 


In passing it may be said that community 
councils throughout Greater New York are be- 
ing urged by local groups to establish a munic- 
ipal electric light and power plant to provide the 
service at cost. Many of these local groups con- 
sist of home owners but they also have a large 
percentage of business men who are opposed to 
the rates they are compelled to pay the Edison 
crowd and they would have themselves served at 


We have not anywhere seen in this propaganda 
It is 
the old idea of municipal capitalism as opposed 
The former has in mind 
only cheap service and this is often obtained at 
The Socialist move- 
ment primarily keeps in mind the welfare of the 
workers which makes a big difference in the two 
Municipal capitalism can be as vicious 
as private capitalism in its attitude towards the 


For example, if we obtained the municipal 
plant in New York City our first concern would 
hours and conditions of the work- 
Instead of reducing the service to a cost 
basis we could cut the rates in half and still ac- 
cumulate a surplus whick would be available for 
The same program 
could be followed with any other enterprises 








years ago. 


pansion in China. 


The Japanese Government has pretended that 
its array has acted without orders but this is ob- 


viously false. It is necessary to 


nocence to avoid the charge of having violated Imagine on top of all this the masses being the 
the Kellogg-Briand pact forbidding war as an | victims of Allied masters sweating reparations out 
instrument of international policy. ‘Then there | Of their labor with Fascists and monarchists in- 
mM: , P . : triguing for a dictatorship. In the United States 
is the agreement signed by nine powers nine years | with a virtual two-party system, plurality elec- 
ago at Washington which pledges them to the | tions, and elections according to the calendar, our 


preservation of the 


and territorial and administrative integrity of | to month and which requires a continuous testing 
China.” The Council of the League of Nations | of Socialist strategy to avoid playing into the 
P : hands of reaction and to defend the interests of 
: or a parley to arrange for withdrawal E . “ 
F has.asked f fre bas 7 7 ; the working class. The revolutionary Socialist has 
of Japanese troops. Tokyo has accepted Nan- | some job in some countries, 
king’s proposal for a joint commission to con- oo 2 


sider the dis pute, and the Canton forces propose 


to unite with Nanking in opposing 
gression. 
a That Japan has started another 


or another. 


“ 


adventure is obvious. 


sovereignty, 


The other Powers are by 


one power from getting too much in China and 
most of them have despoiled China in one way 
Should Japan hold Chinese territory 


’ 
o 


assume this in- 


IN A NUTSHELL 


By J. O 











has invaded | “Vote Tammany and be relieved” is the slogan. 
* oe 


Germany. 


Clericals, Fascists, and so on. 


independence, 


ceeeene on ern thought. I am not. 
Japanese a&- | of is modern thoughtlessness. 


imperialist act more from prejudice or passion than as the re- 
‘ } ale iS 


the call to thnik—and think again. 
is not simply a matter of the emotions; it 


Repentance 


no means innocents and their agreements re- 

5 ,° 1 r ind.—Dr. C : , 
garding China are not prompted by any holy con- matter of the mind e. Cneraee Brown 
siderations. ‘The pacts are intended to prevent Abject faith is barbarism; reason is civilization. 


gation by the reason is noble. 
shps mystery; reason explains it; 
the other soars,—Ingersoll. 


Ignorance wor- 
the one grovels, 





Many of the relief jobs intended to aid the job- 
less in New York City have been distributed to the 
advantage of the Tammany heelers and workers. 


It isn’t a simple problem for the Socialists in 
Imagine the United States having a 
parliamentary system, based upon the most accur- 
ate system of proportional representation in the 
world; a multi-party system which brings about a 
dozen parties into the field, Socialists, Communists, 
The government 
changes not according to the calendar but accord- 
ing to the changing shift of opinions and parities. 
The party is compelled to choose to function under 
one cabinet combination or another and to estimate 
a variety of complex factors in making its choice. 


course is simplicity itself while in Germany it is a 
maze of complexities which changes from month 


There are many people who are afraid of mod- 
What I am more afraid 
So many put out 
their thinking to be done by their newspaper; they 


sult of thought and thinking. The call to repent is 


is a 








By Henry J. Rosner 


terests of the riding public and labor. 
A sound transit program would involve: 


more adequate facilities; 


ployees; and 
(3) a guarantee of the preservation of the 5-cent fare. 


LTHOUGH the Tammany-Walker administration has been in 
office almost seven years, virtually no progress has been made 

in that time toward the solution of New York's rapid transit muddle 
Its policy has been characterized by a total disregard of both the in- 


(1) the elimination of subway congestion by the provision of 


(2) the betterment of conditions for the terribly exploited em- 


The Transit Méss Under Walker 


Worst Evils of Private Ownership Aggravated by 


cD 


Tammany Policy — The Socialist Program 





petition of the new  Brookly 


new subways should have alread 
been in operation. 





Badly-Needed Lines 
Unfinished 

New York's long suffering sub- 
way riders would have obteined 
some relief if the city’s new sub- 
way system had been completed 
within a reasonable period In 
1925 the construction of a new 
system of subways was begun. 
That program included a new 
West Side Subway along Fighth 
Avenue extending into’ the 
Bronx, a new subway in Queens, 
a@ new cross-town subway in 
Brooklyn along Manhattan and 
Lafayette Avenues, These sub- 
ways would have considerably im- 
proved conditions on existing 
lines in all the boroughs with the 
exception of Richmond. Not a 
single one is yet in operation. 
They should have been serving the 
public since 1929. Daniel Turner, 
one of the foremost subway en- 
gineers in the world, has esti- 
mated that the modern subway 
should take no longer than four 
years to completely construct and 
to equip. The existing subways 
took between four and five years 
although subway technique was 
less further advanced than it is 
today. Yet the Eighth Avenue 
subway will not be ready for oper- 
ation until the Spring of 1932. 
The Brooklyn Crosstown subway 


lion dollars should be the 
price 


Naturally Mr. Gerhardt 


preferred dealing with Mr. 


agement contract. 


B.M.T. 
have been such that it has 


ation again and again. 


sit Commissioner, 


until 1933 or 1934. New York 
City is fifteen years behind in the 
construction of needed rapid-tran- 
sit facilities. Why this addcition- 
al delay of three to five years? 
The answer is that the Buard 
of Transportation has become a 
gigantic machine for politica! pa- 
tronage. It spends over a 100 
million dollars annually and Tam- 
many contractors are in »n the 
boodie. It is necessary to move 
slowly to enable the favored con- 
tractors to get the lion’s share. 
If the Board of Transportation 
speed up the awarding of con- 
tracts, other contractors would 
have to be called in because tnose 
allied with the political machine 
would find it difficult to finance 
and to carry out a greater volume 
of construction. 

The records show that the same 
contractors appear again and 
again. Moreover, the new sub- 
ways are costing $14,000,000 per 
route mile as against $5,616,000 
per route mile for those built in 
war-times, and $2,563,293 per mile 
for those built in 1900-1904. While 
there has been only a 100% in- 
crease in construction costs over 
the pre-war period, subway con- 


wonder that the city has 
collected a cent on its huge 


capture the subways’ which 


built. 


and operates it 


profitable Manhattan 
lines. 
L.dee2 


chase its elevated properties 
fit to name. 


such action. 


Sea Beach which feed into 


had stated in his reports to the 
Transit Commission that 489 mil- 


Mr. Delaney, on the other 
hand, had stated that the ccm- 
panies ought to receive greater 
compensation for their inteiests. 
Dahl, 
chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors, of both the B.M.T. and i.R.T. 


laney. He also proposed tu turn 
over to the B.M.T. the operation 
of both the existing subways and 
the new subways under a man- 


B. M. T. Has Cheated City 


The turning over to the 8.M.T. 
of a billion and a half do‘lars 
worth of transit property, which 
will be the value of the unified 
system when the new subways are 
added, is particularly outrageous. 
relitions with the city 
iong 
since forfeited public confidence. 
It has cheated and defraudei the 
city, its partner in subway woper- 
Last 
April, Charles C. Lockwood, Tran- 
reported that 
the New York Rapid Transit Cor- 
poration, which is the subsidiary 
of the B.M.™. that operaies the 


never 


vestment in the B.M.T. subway. 
The companies today have the 
upper hand because the city has 
failed in the last four years to 
give notice of its intention to re- 


If the city recapture: the 
East Side line of the Interborough 
in conjunction 
with the new Eighth Avenue sub- 
way, the Interborough will be left 
with a less profitable West Side 
line becayse of the competition of 
the Eighth Avenue and the un- 
Elevated 
Faced by that prospect, the 
will beg the city to pur- 


any price that the city wi!! see 
There is no question 
of the city’s legal power to take 


It is argued that recapture of 
the B.M.T. subways means dis- 
memberment of the rapid transit 
system in Brooklyn because the 
city lacks the power to recapture 
lines like the Brighton Beach and 
the 
city-owned subway. The shrewd 
gentlemen who control the %3 M.T. 


struction costs have _ increased rs 
close to 500%. The actual cost| Cannot be unaware that their ele- 
of the nev subway system, it | Vated lin-s will become unprofit- 


top| a reasonable price, the only a 
ternative is recapture The price| self-sustaining from revenues 
will not be in excess of 400 mil-| other than taxes are excluded in 


lion dollars if recapture 


sorted to. Th: 


Walker administration, 


De- 


although ‘the Transit Commissio 
in 1928 recommended that cours 
to the city. 


The Workers Mistreated 





the low wages forces many t 


port their families. 


must work 7 days. Subway em 
ployees should have a _ sauvrte 


unhealthful character of their em 
ployment. 
moreover, 
many now unemployed jobs. 


and the Queens Hillside subway porting) Gieie baie ee jones Every attempt on the part of 
will not be ready for operation] ¥? TO 3 6 cani 1 im- 
1 7 p the sum of $6,532,626, It is tittle these workers to organize and im 


in- 
city’s police department. 


it 
bor conditions. 


for all 


dollar investment of the city in 
been self-sustaining from 
earnings of the system. Prior to 
1929, the city did not receive a 
cent on its investment 
the B.M.T. and I.R.T. Since then 


at 


all the charges. 


lion dollars per annum out of 
general 
payments on these subway bonds. 
Today with a 5 million dollar 
payment from the I.R.T. the city 
must appropriate 9 millions. 


Price of Private Ownership 
Recapture followed by public 





able as soon as they face the com- 


Crosstown and Fulton street sub- 
ways which are nearing comple- 
tion. Notice of recapture wili com- 
pel them to sing a different tune. 
It is well to remember that ¢t! ese 


Negotiation is of course prefer- 
able to the litigation of recap- 


ture. But not negotiation at 
terms dicteted by the Transit 
Companies. If they won’t sell at 


is re- 
is $125 milliun less 
than the companies demand, The 
whose 
friendship for the B.M.T. interests 
is notorious, has consistently re- 
fused to give notice of recapture 


The * orkers on the rapid tran- 
sit lines have been treated just 
as unfairly as the riding public. 
Thousands work 7 days a week, 
ten hours a day. They can have a 
day off at their own expense but 


work seven days in order to sup- 
To earn $35 
a week the men have to work 60 
hours a week. To earn $40 they 


week than most workers pecause 
of the underground and therefore, 


A reduced work week, 
would give a great 


prove their conditions has — 
bitterly fought by the companies 
with the brutal assistance of the 


Public ownership and operation 
of a unified rapid transit system 
under the terms outlined above 
would make available 6 miilion 
dollars annvally for betterinz 1la- 
Five million dol- 
lars a year would be sufficient to 
reduce the work week to 48 hours 
rapid transit employees 
without a cut in pay. Revenues 
would also be sufficient to pay the} 
fixed charges on the 300 million 


existing lines which have never 
the 
in both 
it has received some money from 
the I.R.T. but not enough to meet 
From 1919 to 
1929, the city had to pay 14 mil- 


tax funds to meet the 


the city’s own financial posicio: 


tional services. 


lars borrowing power. 


of the assessed value of taxab 


computing the 


power. 


as new subways. 


nm | of our public utilities. 





crease of f:.re to the rider. 


te) 


The cost. of constructing an 


r 


cent fare is not sufficient to mee 


ing charges if the financing is th 
bonds at 4% interest. 
Delaney, therefore, 
rather ingenious scheme of financ 








paid off in 5 years out of genera 
tax funds. 
At the time the plan was prom 


ed out that the scheme was un 


greatly in value as a result. 


should have 
(2) 


crement and 
taxed accordingly; 


by events. 


ing fund appropriation 
and a 65 million dollar app-cpri- 
ation in 1931. 
million and 50 million were ap- 








propriated making a shortage for 


ownership and operation with the 
n| five cent fare therefore wouid not 
only make money available for 
bettering working conditions but 
would also considerably improve 


It would make another 9 miliion 
y| available for health and educa- 
It would giv; the 
city an additional 300 million col- 
Under the 
State Constitution, a city’s debt 
incurring power is limited to 10% 


l-| real property. Bonds which are 


debt-incurring 
That 300 million dollar 
credit could be used to finance 
needed public improvements sich 


This is the price we pay for 
private ownership and opvration 
By squeez- 
e|ing out the huge profits guaran- 
teed to the B.M.T. and I.R.T. un- 
der the Dual contracts, we wceuld 
be able to improve the lot of iabor 
and the public without any in- 


Despite the proud boast of the 
Walker administration that it has 
preserved the 5-cent fare, the next 
few years must see its abandon- 
ment unless there is a sharp re- 
versal in subway-financing pvclicy. 


equipping new subways is so much 
greater than the existing subways 
not only because of graft but also 
because of the higher price level 
in the post-war period that the 5- 


costs of operation plus the 2arry- 


usual method of selling 50 vear 
Joan H. | 
invented ajthat the increase of land values 


ing 62% of the cost by short term 
bonds which would be completely 


In other words, the 
tax payer is called upon to pay 
62% of the cost of the subway. 


ulgated, the Socialist Party point- 


desirable from two standpoints: 
(1) it placed the burden upor the 
general taxpayer who was not in 
many instances a beneficiary of 
the new subway whereas it she uld 
| have been placed upon the tax- 
payer whose property abutted up- 
on the new subway and increased 
He 
enjoyed the largest unearned in- 
been 
the plan | 
would break down because the na- 
tural expansion of other city ser- 
vices like recreation and education, 
would not permit the budget to 
carry such large sums required for 
paying off these short term bonds. 
Our prediction has been borne out 
For instance, the plan 
called for a 44 million dollar sink- | 
in 1930| the Board of Estimate, wou'd be 


Actually only 36 


lions. 


sacrificing other city 


le | templated. 


millios. 


meet only 33% of the cost. 


ments upo- 


city has power to issue special 
assessment bonds to be refunded 
out of special assessments colect- 
ed in subsequent years. These can 


d 


new subway system. That would 
make the new subway system self- 
sustaining from a 5-cent fare. 

It is true that special assess 
t} ments levied now are retroactive, 
They are legal however if benefit 
e|can be proven. Of that there is 
no question, A study made by 
the City Affairs Committee shows 








- | along the new Eighth Avenue sub- 
way from 13th street to 43rd 
street, due solely to the construc< 
1} tion of the subway, was $17,000,- 
000. This sum would have paid 
83% of the cost of building that 
section of the subway. This in- 
-| crease has taken place prior to 
the opening of the subway so that 
lucky realtors still have much to 
look forward to. This bounty is 
the direct result of the City’s in- 
vestment in new subways and 
should be recaptured through spe- 
cial assessments to be used in 
paying for : major portion of the 
subway. 

In the 1925 and 1929 Mayoralty 
campaigns, the Socialist Party 
presented the program outlined 
above. Events since then have 
still more conclusively proven the 
truth of our assertions. Tammany 
Hall more solicitous of the wel- 
fare of the private traction com- 
panies than of the well-being of 
the public and labor will not take 
the necessary action. 

A Socialist delegation in the 
| Board of Aldermen, and even more 
important, Norman Thomas on 





a mighty effective force in solv- 
ing our transit problem a‘ong 
lines favorable both to labor and 
to the public. 





has been demonstrated, will be 





125 million dollars in excess of 
estimated costs. Undoubtedly, 
Mr. Delaney, the Chairman of the 
Board of Transportation and the 





Classes and Class Ideals 





Mayor’s chief transit advisor, will 
be asked by the Seabury Commit- 
tee to explain these excessive 
costs. One wonders how much 
of the profits finds its way into 
the Tammany treasury. Taminany 


more comfortable, we are no near- 
er transit unification on reason- 
able terms to the public anc to 
the workers than we were in 1925. 
Here is one illustration of the ad- 
vantages to be derived from uni- 


covering, 


ideal of proletarian exertion 
socialistic order of society. 














sells judgeships; why not con- 
tracts? 7 

Unification Falls Through . 

Although transit ° unification head of the theorist. P ne 
would have helped materially in united ‘to actual economic conditions, 
making the subway “sardine” | these conditions. 


tiful is enclosed within the sheath of economic necessity. 
created out of capitalistic and proletarian conditions 


and historic economic conditions, 


By Werner Sombart 
In “Socialism and the Secial Movement in the 19th Century’ 


What we must now hold fast as the result of our investiga- 
tion is this, and it is a true Marxian thought, that social ideals 
are only utopianism so long as they are merely evolved in the 
‘They obtain reality only when they are 


when they arise out of 


The possibility of realizing the good and beau- 


This 


is of such a nature that the 


can only lie in the direction of a 





fication. Riders from the Upper | 
yi j | 1° ° e 9,5 at 

bein ag" ao” uae But why must the way towards the realization of this aim 
y oO he Eas Side above . < os ‘ : _ , 

a eer sn eiettn > is, se bneusing “ef> nioder 
Chambers Street are now com-| lie through class strife: lo this we answer in brief: niodern 
pelled to shuttle from Times} society presents itself to us as an artificial medley of numerous 
+ nga ae yoy ae Rn social classes—that is, of certain groups of persons whose hom- 

3 ge to the crowded Lex- : ; heal ’ 
ington Avenue subway. Only the | ogeneity arises out of tneir attachment to specific forms ot 
strong-arm methods of the 1.R.T.| spheres of economic life. We distinguish the “yunker,” as 
ao cag Raye > jam red representative of feudal agrarianism, from the bourgeoisie, the 

yay in. The B.M.T. subway, whic . ‘ : a . si ” 
dead-ends at 59th Street, is al-| representatives of capital; we distinguish the “middle class,” the 
most empty southward bound from; representatives of local production and distribution, from the 
Times Square. This subway runs | ; 7 
reels. gta pg tog get modern wage worker or the proletariat. etc. Each one of these 
s st, and ¢ Street is ie . 4 . . : 
close to the East Side LR.T If | groups of economic interests has its special adherents in the 
our rapid transit lines were urder| professional classes of society among the officials, scholars, ar- 
unified co t e I ; ; J ‘ ie * ’ 
Se aii a a sage ess 24 tists, who stand outside the economic life, but who unite them 

V o a char e inst eac e e.e - . 
to the empty B.M.T. for the same! selves by birth or position to one or another of the social classes. 

y > har ree. ° . 1 oe Pf 

prea There are poet goompea where This attachment to a social class works decisively in two di- 
Similar changes couk be made. ° . . 1 ° ¢ ° Sears menihe 7 

In June, 1981. it looked as| rections. It implants in the mind of each individual member ot 
though transit unification was| a class the conception of the world and life characteristic ot 
eg re become a rg vy ed that group of men whose thoughts and feelings tend to become 
ue ntermyer, special couase to r o” ° e 1 1 

. _ - hrouol , > external circumstances 

the Transit Commission, had identical through the uniformity of the external circum tance 
worked out a unification plan! that control them; similarity of aspiration and ideal is created. 
shic res Sun tho vain aaa 2 . ge oe d . , 
which sg i the c ay Further, this attachment accomplishes a positive control over the 
were willing to accept. *ublic | a : : A os ’ 

2 Sas a. 7 > : a P lich is represente > e 
hearings on the Untermyer plan | individual in the maintenance of that which ts rep € en ed by th 
were scheduled to begin shortly.| zlass—its social position as truly as its material interests; it 
Su y, it was ann ed that | ie : : 
as sane a vt aa rosnagend + tt! creates what we may call class interest. 
he 1panies ule t partici- | 
pate in these hearings and that 


John H. Delaney was negotiatin 

privately with them. a Labor Puts 
Although the Untermyer plan | 
had many shortcomings, it was} 
far superior to any proposition | 
made by the companies. 


Legion 


For in-|the Detroit 





Even though that price was ex-| 





To obey is slavish; to act from a sense of obli- 


75 million dollars, 
demanded another 
lion dollars. 


To Sincerity Test | 


WASHINGTON — — (FP) — Will 
convention of the 
stance, it proposed a payment of | American Legion make good on 


489 million dollars to the private |the Legion's annual pledges of 
interests in the rapid transit lines. | friendship to the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, by formally de- 


cessive to the extent of at least |manding of President Hoover that 
the companies}he summon American employers 
35 or 40 mil-|to meet with representatives of 
Samuel Untermyer labor to agree upon a plan for 


les scape from the economic depres- 
sion? 
From 
ling the meeting in Washington, 
Sept. 14, of the Employment Com- 
mission of the Legion, labor 
spokesmen gained no hope that the 
annual good-will talks by Legion 


in any celp to labor in this specific 
attempt to get work divided among 
more people, with shorter hours of 
toil. Their pessimism was deep- 
ened by a statement issued Sept. 





what they observed dur- | 


national commanders would result | 


| The “Dole” im Action 


By William Blenco 


O MUCH has been printed in 
iS the American press generally | 
| condemnatory, that perhaps a few! 
| words from one who has seen it in 
action may not be out of place. 

First, though, I would like to | 
ask why “dole?” The word and 
its use here stings of contempt, 
cold charity and a few other unde- | 
sirable things, but charity it is not 
and as for its desirability or oth- 
erwise, let facts speak for them- 
selves. 

I was in London for about six | 
| weeks and on an average of about | 
four days a week, passed along a 





street which could not be accused | 


| of being aristocratic. It was in} 
fact the “East India Dock Road” 


|}at Poplar, and the- name itself 
should give one an idea of the 
people to be found there. Years 


|ago before I came to- the United | 
| States, I knew this place and I can 
| say that if one wanted to find 
some tough characters, here was , 
the place to find them. It was im- 
possible to find a native with a 
collar and tie; the general neck- 


| wear was a black silk scarf knot: | | 


ted around the throat. 

| What a difference now! They 
are the same tough lot as they] 
|always were, but with this dif- 
ference: Only 
}ones wear the black “choker” of 
bygone days; the vast majority 
wearing collars and ties. A small 
matter but very significant. 

In this same East India Dock 
Road I found hundreds, I could 
almost say 
employed lounging along the street 


corners, hands in pockets, smoking | 
While there were no} 


| cigarettes. 
signs of plentifulness, the men as 
| a rule appeared neatly dressed, but 
clothing well worn, and certainly 
not hungry looking. 

| Let the opponents of the “dole” 
get this one fact in mind and ex- 
plain it way if they can. Dur- 
ing the whole period I was there, 
| walking among them, , to 
——_—— 
|15 by National Commander O'Neil, 
to the effect that “the immediate 
employment situation is largely a 
community problem which can ke 








and interest of the posts in their 
respective communities.” 





a few of the older. 


thousands, of the un- | 


met most effectively by the work | 





|some of them and dressed far sus 
| perior (more's the pity) to all of 
them so that I was quite conspic- 
uous, I was asked for charity on- 
ly once. 

| “Self respect,” did you say! 
| Well, this little fact seems to me 
to prove that there is more “self 
| respect” among the “dole” recipi- 
i than there is in any of our 
American cities. And here’s an- 
gana fact which I submit to the 
fanatics who have imposed prohi- 
| bition on us all. The saloons are 
{open for business from 10 a. m. 
| to 2 p. m., and from 6 p. m. to 10 
|p. m.; two periods of four hours 
| each, and yet although these sa- 
loons were surrounded by men who 
kad had their “rugged manhood” 
| sapped and undermined by the 
| “dole,” I only saw one drunk on 
| the street. Can the opponents of 
a ‘dole” and prohibitionists say 
|as much for Ndw York. 

| The “dole” is not charity, it is 
in fact unemployment insurance. 
|The worker while working has so 
| much deducted from his wages ev< 
ery week for premiums to the 
|fund and when he receives his 
|weekly “dole” he is only doing 
what the relations of a defunct 
| Bandygilt do when the said Bandye 
| gilt goes to heaven or somewhere 
ae are receiving the “in- 
surance.” 

What a Godsend it would be to 
| thousands today if we had a sim- 
ilar system of insurance here, but 
|} then of course, we would “have 
|lost our “self respect” and “rug- 
|} ged, honest manliness.” It’s a 
|funny old world. 





Lay the proud csurpers low! 
Tyrants fall in every foe! 
Liberty's in every blow! 
Let us do or die! 


—Burns. 

: * ° ) 

| Let us see what is understood by 

real equality. It has for its basis two 

essential conditions—work in common; 

enjeyment in common.—Baboeuf. 

| al * - 

| It is to labor, and to labor only, 

| that man owes everything possessed 

lef exchangeable value.—-McCulloch 

(“Principles of Political Economy.) 
. . . 


| Brave deeds are the monuments of 
brave men.—Napoleon I. 
| * . + 
1 heard the bells on Christmas Day 
Their o!d, familiar carols play, 

And mild and sweet 

The words repcat 
'Of peace on earth, good will to ment 

—Longfellow, 






those two years alone of 23 mil- 
For 1932, the plan again 
calls for 63 million dollars, With 
the decline in real estate values 
due to the depression, that sum 
n.| cannot be appropriated without 
services. 
Another factor is causing the fail- 
ure of the plan, the unanticipated 
125 million dollar increase in con- 
struction costs, which necessitates 
an even larger volume of short 
term bonds than originally con- 
The estimated short- 
age in short term bonds is 230 
Instead of paying 62% 
of the cost of constructing and 
equipping the new subway sys- 
tem, the general tax payer, will 
That 
means at least a 7-cent fare on 
the new subway system unless the 
city makes up the deficit out of 
taxes which would reduce the 
funds needed for other city ser- 


vices. 
The Socialist Program 
The 5-cent fare can still be pre 


served by levying special assess- 
property specially 
benefited by the new subways. No 
new legislation is required. The 


be sold in sufficient quantities to 
pay the rest of the cost of the 
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